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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 

SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XVIII. THe “ Groria Patri.” 

BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. As it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 


SYNOPSIS.—I. That we should honor God is clear from the fact that 
(1) The Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity honor one another, as is 
seen from the Scriptures; (2) The Angels were created for this purpose 
and never cease singing the praise of God; (3) Man also was created for 
this purpose. 

II. This prayer offers a good means of fulfilling this duty. It 
comes down to us from the times of the Apostles. It is an act of faith, 
hope, homage, obedience, charity, humility, thanksgiving. 

III. In imitation of the Saints we ought to be willing to sacrifice all 
for the Glory of God. 


The instructions which I have given you so far touching the great- 
est mystery of our faith, the Triune God, I will conclude now with 
that blessed ending in which God Himself seeks His rest, and after 
which all that is in heaven and upon earth should unceasingly strive. 
This end and aim, however, to speak briefly, is none other than giving 
to God alone the honor and glory due to Him. All mankind 
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owes this honor to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. This honor 
God appropriates to Himself, and He demands it as a thing which 
belongs to Him alone. Let us, therefore, honor and praise the Triune 
God! I will show you to-day, 


I. That we should honor Him; 
II. How we should honor Him. 


i. 


This duty is shown us (1) by the example of the Triune God Him- 
self, and (2) by the example of the heavenly spirits. 

1. To honor and glorify themselves in the most perfect manner 
is the sweet occupation of the Divine Persons from all eternity. Cer- 
tainly our understanding is not capable of forming a right idea of 
this mutual glorification, because all God’s actions are infinite. What 
we can know and comprehend about them is taught us by St. John 
with the words: “ For there are three that give testimony in heaven; 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost.” (I. John. v. 7.) Each 
one of them gives testimony to the glory and perfection of the others. 
The Father loves His Son, and out of love He accords Him that 
infinite honor which belongs to Him, as Christ Himself has declared 
with the words, “ The Father that sent Me, giveth testimony of 
Me.” (John viii. 18.) For this reason the Father has given Him a 
name, exalted above all other names, by the power of which every 
knee shall bend, in heaven, upon the earth, and under the earth. 
“For, to which of the angels hath He said at any time: Thou art 
My Son, this day have I begotten thee?” (Heb. i. 5.) Christ was 
so certain of the honor belonging to Him through the Father, that 
while He was yet upon earth He could say: “ But I seek not 
my own glory; there is one that seeketh it. It is my Father that 
glorifieth me.” (John viii. 50, 54.) And the Father showed to the 
whole people that He honored His Son. He proved it at the river 
Jordan, at Christ’s baptism, He showed it at His transfiguration on 
Thabor. There the heavens were opened, and from its heights He 
gave the most honorable testimony to His Divine Son when He said: 
“This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” As the 
Father honors the Son, so does the Son honor the Father. For He 
calls Him His Father, and He confessed Himself as His Son before 
the whole world. Therefore during His mortal life He was always 
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considering how to do all things for the glory of His heavenly 
Father, and thereby fulfil His holy will. He was obedient to Him 
even unto death, spread His name cver the whole world, announced 
His commandments, and sacrificed His blood and life in reparation 
for His glory, injured by sin. Yes, the tongues of all the Seraphim 
would be silent, if they had to describe the honor which the Father 
gave to the Son, and the Son to the Father from all eternity, and 
particularly upon earth in that moment when Jesus, speaking of His 
Passion, said: “ Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy 
Son may glorify thee. And now glorify thou me, O Father, with 
thyself, with the glory which I had with thee, before the world was.” 
(John xvii. 1-5.) 

And so it is with the Holy Ghost. For the Father and the Son 
have infinitely glorified the Holy Ghost from all eternity, and He has 
glorified them, and He will glorify them for all time in a manner 
that no heart can feel, no lips can utter, no ears can hear. 

2. For the increase of this glory, the blessed spirits, the Cherubim 
and Seraphim, down to the archangels and angels, exert all the 
powers of their understanding, and sing those exalted hymns of 
praise to the glory of the most blesse¢ Trinity, whose entrancing 
melodies so often reached the ear of the beloved Disciple St. John, 
and which he has so beautifully described in his Apocalypse. Since 
the first moment of their existence the angels repeat with delightful 
rapture and heavenly joy, without intermission, that heavenly Trisa- 
gion: “ Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God of hosts: all the earth is full 
of His glory.” (Is. vi. 3.) When God created the world, and called 
creatures into existence, the angels stood around Him and sang the 
praises of every work of His hands. For that they are those morn- 
ing stars, who, as Job says, praised and glorified God when He 
laid the foundations of the earth; they are those children of God 
who hailed the Creator, when they saw millions of creatures pro- 
ceeding from the creative hand of God. When the Son of God was 
born at the midnight hour, the angels again sang glory to God: 
“Glory to God in the highest.” (Luke ii. 14.) They appeared to 
the holy martyr Ignatius and sang hymns of praise to the most 


Blessed Trinity in alternate choruses. They sing thus day and night, © 


and know of nothing more holy than the praise and glory of the 
Triune God. Everlastingly resounds to the Triune God that “ thrice 
holy,” and “ praise and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving, and 
honor and power will they sing unto Him from eternity to eternity.” 
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3. Now, if the angels in heaven give glory to God with such zeal, 
what should we mortals do? If God demands this glory, and the 
Divine Persons themselves in a certain measure rival one another in 
giving this glory, shall man not give this glory to God? “ Hearken 
to me, O Jacob, and thou Israel!” He says through the Prophet 
Isaias, ‘I am He: I am the first, and I am the last. My hand also 
hath founded the earth, and my right hand hath measured the 
heavens, and I will not give my glory to another.” 

“Who, therefore,” says St. Augustine, “seeks his own glory in 
his works, who strives for man’s favor, without giving honor and 
glory to God, the same is a robber and a thief; because he takes 
away from God what belongs to Him. Not so, O man, not so! To 
God alone is honor and glory, whom all the inhabitants of heaven 
honor and glory, and whom also we are obliged to honor. What 
should we do then? How should we honor and praise the Triune 
God becomingly? 


II. 


I believe that one of the best means is to say frequently those 
prayers which our holy mother the Catholic Church makes use of 
which is “ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen.” This little prayer is very ancient. Mention is 
made of the same in the time of Flavian and Chrysostom, both of 
whom were Bishops of Constantinople. When the Arian heresy 
arose and denied the Divinity of the second Divine Person, those 
Bishops ordered the “ Gloria Patri” to be sung in all the Churches, 
in honor of the Most Blessed Trinity. At the petition of St. Jerome, 
Pope Damasus ordered that this eulogy should be repeated at the 
end of each Psalm, throughout the whole Church. Even before the 
time of the Bishops Flavian and Chrysostom, this little prayer appears 
to have been customary. For St. Athanasius, who lived before either 
of them, directed a young maiden to say the “ Gloria Patri” three 
times, as often as she rose from table. It is worthy of belief, ac- 
cordingly, that the holy martyr Ignatius, who lived in the second 
century of Christianity, and as Bishop of Antioch, had this hymn 
sung in his Church, and received it by tradition from the time of the 
Apostles. From his Church, in which the disciples of Christ were 
first called ‘“‘ Christians,” the custom of singing the Gloria Patri 
appears to have been introduced into the other churches; a custom 
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which was so pleasing to the Christian people that they made a 
“ Rosary ” thereof, which for this reason is called “‘ angelic,” because 
St. Ignatius received it from the angels. 

This prayer is (1) a confession of faith, and indeed of the greatest 
mystery of Christianity ; it is (2) an act of hope of eternal life which 
has been promised to us in the eternal abode of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; it is (3) an act of homage rendered to the Most 
Blessed Trinity ; it is (4) an act of love, if we accompany the saying 
of it with the most sincere wish that the Most Blessed Trinity may 
be honored and glorified for evermore by the angels in heaven and by 
all creatures upon earth; it is (5) an act of charity, because we 
thereby encourage our neighbor to honor and praise God, for which 
end indeed each of us was created; this little prayer is (6) an act of 
gratitude, because we thereby show God the thanks we owe Him 
and the honor belonging to Him; it is (7) an act of obedience, be- 
cause we thereby give to God what He desires and commands, 
namely, praise and honor; it is (8) an act of humility by which we 
ask no honor for ourselves, but give it to God alone. Finally, it is a 
beautiful prayer, the most noble and excellent. For to praise and 
honor God above all things in prayer is the exalted duty of the 
saints in heaven, of whom St. John says, in his Apocalypse: “ And 
they rested not day and night, saying Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty who was, and who is, and who is to come.”’ (Apoc. iv. 8.) 
For the honor of this Triune God, St. Peter, prince of the Apostles, 
endured joyfully the martyr’s death, and died like His model, upon 
the cross. For this honor St. Paul spoke to his disciples zealously 
day and night, and for this reason he feared neither suffering nor 
death, heat nor cold, neither sea nor land, neither chains nor fetters ; 
he was willing to risk all if thereby he could promote everywhere the 
honor of the Triune God. For this honor you should strive zealously 
every moment of your life. For to glorify the Triune God will one 
day be the eternal occupation of all the blessed. To promote this 
honor we have listened to these instructions on the mystery of the 
Triune God. 

We have striven on the one hand to obtain a right knowledge of 
this exalted doctrine of faith, by which we confess that God is one 
in substance and threefold in Person; and on the other hand also to 
rouse ourselves in consequence, of this knowledge, to love and to 
praise the Most Blessed Trinity with fervor of heart; to honor and 
to praise it, so that you may merit one day to be allowed in company 
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with the Angels and Saints to behold it face to face. We hope for 
this through the goodness of the Father, who created us for heaven; 
through the merits of Jesus Christ the Son, who died for our salva- 
tion; through the love of the Holy Ghost who by His graces has 
sanctified us for heaven. Let us therefore sing the praises of the 
Triune God, and exclaim reverently with the heavenly hosts: “ Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. As it was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 


COOPERATION WITH CHRIST. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, LONDON. 


“He that is not with me, is against me; and he that gathereth not with 
me, scattereth.”—St. Luke xi. 


SYNOPSIS.—The world: a battlefield—Two contending armies—All men 
compelled to fight, but each free to choose his own side—Never so much 
as now did the Church need loyal soldiers—She exists for the very pur- 
pose of opposing the world and defending her children fron: its attacks— 
Hence there will always be war—IVe say “Thy kingdom come,’ but 
are we helping or hindering its advent?—Not a duty only, but a stu- 
pendous honor to associate ourselves with Christ—His love of the world 
—Signs and proofs—Not priests and Religious only, but all Catholics must 
cooperate—Every one, as a fact, does influence others for good or evil— 
What is the character of my influence? Am I “ scattering” or am I 

“ gathering” ?—C onversation—Sins of the tongue—Criticising—F ault- 
finding—Leo XIII on “ License” in  contradistinction to “ Liberty”— 
— of even the humblest—General exhortation and con- 
clusion. 


This earth, my dear brethren, where we are each called upon to 
pass our brief span of life, may well be compared to a vast battle- 
field. A field in which a fierce and never-ending war is being in- 
cessantly waged; where light and darkness, good and evil are ever 
struggling for the mastery, and where many fall and perish ever- 
lastingly. 

On the one side are ranged the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, 
together with his satellites, the fallen angels; those terrible “ princi- 
palities and powers and rulers of the world of this darkness,” to 
whom St. Paul alludes in his epistle to the Philippians (vi. 12). 
On the opposite side are Jesus Christ and the faithful members of 
His Church, set “like an army in battle array,” and boldly con- 
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tending for virtue, purity, honesty, and truth. We live in the very 
midst of these opposing forces, and must necessarily take part in 
the conflict. It is impossible for us to withdraw from the battle, 
even if we would ;—impossible even to assume a neutral attitude. 
We are bound to declare ourselves, and to throw in our lot either 
with Christ, or alas! with the enemies of Christ. ‘ Who is not with 
me, is against me.” Not to take up arms on the side of Christ— 
not to be actively engaged in His service, is to resist Him, and to 
place oneself in positive opposition. “ He that gathereth not with 
me, scattereth.” This is an awful statement, but one which can not be 
denied, or called into question, for God Himself has enunciated it. 

It is furthermore a statement we may well lay to heart, especially 
in these days, for it would be difficult to point to any period in the 
eventful history of the Church, in which loyalty, bravery, and per- 
sonal service, on the part of her children, were more imperatively 
needed than at present. Perhaps there never was a time when such 
demands were made upon the zeal and generosity and self-sacrifice 
of every true follower of Christ. 

On every side the Church is opposed. In every land her divine 
claims are questioned, and her rights denied. “ The Gentiles rage, 
and people devise vain things. The kings of the earth stand up, and 
the princes meet together against the Lord, and against the Church.” 
(Ps. ii. I, 2.) Christ’s Vicar, the Pope, is a prisoner. His religious 
Orders are driven out from their homes, to seek refuge in foreign 
lands. Liberty and freedom of action are in many places denied to 
His bishops, and His representatives are now persecuted as Christ 
foretold they would be even as He Himself was. “ They have perse- 
cuted me, and they will also persecute you.” (John xv. 20.) 

Opposition there has always been. Opposition there always will 
be. Indeed, it could not be otherwise, for “the world is the enemy 
of God,” and the whole purpose of the Church, yea, its very 
raison d’étre, is to combat, and withstand, and resist its wicked- 
ness and its evil influence. From the very nature of the case it 
could not be otherwise. For “ what participation hath justice with 
injustice? Or what fellowship hath light with darkness, and what 
concord hath Christ with Christ and Belial?” (II. Cor. 14.) 

Now, so long as the deadly struggle endures, we dare not stand 
aloof, as idle and listless spectators. Justice, truth, loyalty, and 
even our own personal interest all urge us to throw ourselves cour- 
ageously into the fight and to do our utmost in defense of a cause 
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which should be dearer to us than life itself. Every man, whatever 
may be his worldly calling or position, must declare himself—and, 
by his life and conduct, does in very truth declare himselfi—to be 
either with Christ or against Him! Every one, be he ever so hum- 
ble, or so poor, or so unlettered, either “ gathereth with Christ, or 
scattereth ”—that is to say, is either helping to build up the spiritual 
structure established by Christ on Blessed Peter, or is helping to 
drag it down. 

The momentous question we have to ask ourselves is: Are we, 
who are now gathered about this altar this morning, doing all that 
we can, or at least all that we ought to do, to promote the interests 
of God among men, and to extend His kingdom upon earth? 
Again and again we are accustomed to repeat the petition: “Thy 
kingdom come.” Whenever we recite the Pater, those beautiful 
words rise to our lips. But, beloved brethren, such a petition is little 
better than a mockery if we ourselves are, all the while, hindering 
and impeding and interfering with the extension of that kingdom by 
our sinful lives, our bad example, and our general worldliness, care- 
lessness, dissipation, and love of pleasure. 

To unite ourselves to Christ and to cooperate with Him as our 
Master, our Leader and our King, is not merely a solemn duty, but 
it is one of the greatest and most stupendous honors and privileges 
that could be conferred upon us. Call to mind, in the first place, 
who He is who summons us to fight under His banner, and in the 
second place the nature of the work in which He wishes us to en- 
gage. Our Leader is no other than the Incarnate God, the Creator 
of heaven and of earth, “ who has power of life and death, and who 
leads down to the gates of death and brings back again.” (Wis. 
xvi. 13.) And whom no man can resist. So exalted and infinite is 
our King, that to be associated with Him in any degree whatsoever 
is an honor immeasurably surpassing all the honors and dignities of 
the world. And what is the work in which he deigns to ask us to 
assist and cooperate? It is no other, dear brethren, than the salva- 
tion and redemption of mankind. 

God loves the world. He loves it so ardently that “ He gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, 
but may have life everlasting.” (John iii. 16.) He wishes “all men 
to be saved, and to come to a knowledge of the truth.” (I. Tim. 
ii. 4.) and that not one should perish. 

He regards them as His own children, whom he has “ purchased 
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at a great price’ (I. Cor. vi. 20), so that who touches them so as to 
injure them “touches the apple of his eye.” (Za. ii. 8.) His love 
is no mere sentiment, no mere empty declaration, but deep and 
strong, and persevering ; revealing itself in acts entailing much per- 
sonal suffering and anguish, and even death itself. 

As we lift our heads and fix our gaze upon the Cross of Cal- 
vary, and look intently upon His agonizing frame, quivering with 
pain, we may read the anguish of His soul written upon every 
feature, and recognize the presence of a love stronger than death. 
Each drop of blood, as it oozes out of the thousand wounds the 
scourge and the thorns have made, and falls like rain upon the hard 
rock, reveals to us the intensity of His love, and speaks of an affec- 
tion too deep for utterance. As our eyes meet His, all diffused with 
tears, they seem to appeal, even to us, on behalf of sinners. We 
are ourselves, of course, the fruits of His passion. We have been 
washed by His precious blood in holy Baptism, and illuminated by 
His grace, and let us hope we are keeping His commandments. 
But He demands something more. He desires that we should not 
only live for Him ourselves, but that we should strive to make others 
also live for Him. He expects, and has a right to expect that we, 
His own beloved children, should be keenly sensitive and touchy 
about His honor, and that we should make His interests our very 
own, and do all in our power to promote the great object for which 
He did not hesitate to sacrifice honor and life. 

Alas! my brethren, the number of men who seriously weigh and 
duly consider the duty of cooperating actively in the salvation of the 
world is, we fear, small. Many would persuade themselves that 
such duties are confined exclusively to Bishops, priests, and re- 
ligious, and that laymen are entirely exempt. Yet it is clear that 
they likewise are given a share, and a very important share in the 
work ; and that an attitude of passive indifference and unconcern is 
impossible to one who loves Christ ardently, and incompatible with 
the express teaching of Christ Himself. 

No man lives to himself alone. We are always influencing our 
fellows for good or for evil. To pass through life and leave no 
trace of our passage, is more impossible than to walk along on the 
soft wet sand and leave no impress of our feet. As we are—either 
consciously, or oftener unconsciously—influenced by others, so in 
like manner others are influenced by us. They are influenced by our 
conduct, by our general character, by our method of life; and by 
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our views and opinions and judgments whether of men or of things, 
Then, it concerns us very closely to ask: What is our conduct? Ah! 
How many interests are bound up in the answer! Is it upright, 
honest, pure, gentle, and loyal? Is it humble, considerate, charita- 
ble? Are we actuated by high principles, and guided by the maxims 
of the Gospel? “Let your light shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven,” 
(Matt. v. 16.) Do those who see us, who know us, who witness our 
daily conduct, who number us among their friends, feel our life to 
be “a light ” illuminating them on their way; a “ beacon” pointing 
out the road to heaven? In one word, is our habitual attitude of 
body and mind such, that they are impelled at the sight of it, “to 
glorify their Father in heaven?” What, my brethren, is in very 
truth your influence upon others? On your own family, on your 
servants and dependents, on your numerous friends, acquaintances 
and associates, on those you meet at balls, parties, dinners and other 
social gatherings, or in the hunting or cricket field, in the market 
place or on the Stock Exchange? Yes! Again I demand, what is 
your ordinary everyday influence? Observe, I do not inquire if it 
be great or small, striking or insignificant. For whether great or 
small matters little, the important question is: Is it an influence for 
good? Is it, at least, so far as it goes, an influence in the right 
direction? Is it helpful, elevating, and edifying? Or is it perhaps 
the reverse? Are you “ scattering,’ and not “gathering”? Are 
you winning souls to God, or repelling or hindering them by your 
worldliness, your intemperance, your licentiousness? Does the 
thought.of your responsibility in this matter, at least, weigh upon 
you? Are you at least aiming, however feebly, however unworth- 
ily, at becoming a factor for good, rather than for evil? How- 
ever restricted may be the sphere of your influence, are you resolved 
that it shall be exerted on the side of God? 

Take one single element in our complicated life, 7. ¢e., our conver- 
sation. Consider the hours that pass away in mere talk, and yet 
how little most men are given to measure their words! How few 
pause to consider whether their speech is helping or hindering the 
spread of virtue. “ The tongue,” says St. James, “is a fire, and a 
world of iniquity ”—and “ full of deadly poison.” (Chap. iii. 6-8.) 
Who indeed will attempt to recount the harm done by that unruly 
member? Who will trace out the ravages caused by an unwise and 
unrestrained talker? It is in the course of familiar intercourse and 
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unconsidered chatter that men gloss over crimes and excuse ex- 
cesses, and dress up vice itself till it almost wears the appearance of 
virtue. It is when they are meet to talk that they tell loose stories, 
perpetrate lewd jests, and cast aside the restraints of modesty. 
They may persuade themselves that they mean no harm, and are 
merely doing what others do, yet they are “ scattering” not “ gath- 
ering: ” yes, scattering the seeds of sin and aiding and abetting the 
devil in his warfare against Christ. Again, we find men who crit- 
icize the Church and her laws and decrees in an undutiful and carp- 
ing spirit, and thereby lessen in others the sense of reverence for 
her authority. They hope to win easy reputation for liberality 
and broadmindedness by siding with her enemies, and, by their dis- 
loyal and insubordinate expressions of opinion, undo and hamper 
the work of Christ. Many offend to a greater or less degree in this 
way, but some surpass all bounds and seem to persuade themselves 
that they have received a special mission to set the Church of God 
right. They pose as teachers, not as taught. They wish to govern, 
not to obey; to judge, and not to be judged. Nothing that the Pope 
or his council does or decrees is right till it has received their sanc- 
tion and approval. They have neither wisdom enough to submit, 
nor even modesty enough to keep silence, but must needs vent their 
superior wisdom in a loud, consequential, dictatorial manner in the 
most hostile and anti-Catholic journals that they can find; and in- 
vite the heretical press to assist them to improve the policy of the 
Holy See; to amend the decrees of the Roman congregations, or to 
upset the ruling of their own ordinary. While professing to be 
practical Catholics, they side with the enemies of the Church, judge 
her on no higher principles than those that govern the world, and 
repeat as new and true discoveries calumnies as old, and often older 
than Christianity itself. Such conduct has aroused the attention 
of Pope Leo XIII. himself, who complains in burning words that: 
“the license which is commonly confounded with liberty, the passion 
for criticizing and finding fault with everything, the habit of throw- 
ing into print whatever men think or feel, have so confused and 
darkened men’s minds that the Church’s office as a Teacher has now 
become more than ever necessary to save Christians from being 
drawn away from conscience or duty.” [Letter to Card. Gibbons. ] 

A man need not be a priest, nor yet a devotee, in order to labor 
with Christ in drawing souls to God, and leading them on to virtue. 
A man in the world, more especially if he be an educated man, is 
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no insignificant or negligible factor. He is but an individual, it is 
true, but then the Church is made up of individuals. And a single 
individual has it in his power either to do much mischief or to render 
great service to the Church—far more indeed than is generally sup- 
posed. In plain fact, his responsibilities are enormous. Let each ' 
one here take that fact to heart, and decide for himself whether he 
is resolved to exercise this influence on the side of Christ or against 
Him. I have said that his influence is enormous, and I said it ad- 
visedly. Not indeed when viewed from the point of view of the 
erroneous judgment of the world, but when viewed as God views, 
it is so. It may not seem to be much, yet it is enormous, for this 
simple reason that it affects interests which are eternal and super- 
natural, and because eternal, more important than even the very 
greatest interests of time. There is scarcely any one—however ob- 
scure—whose influence does not reach to many others, but even 
though it extended but to one other, we should still contend that his 
responsibility is exceedingly great. To affect the present spiritual 
state of that single soul is to affect its eternal future, since its future 
is bound up with the present. To win that one soul from vice to 
virtue, or to lead it from virtue to a yet higher degree of virtue, is 
to alter and to raise its condition throughout the whole limitless 
length of its endless future! 

Well, then, may a man grow serious and fearful if he have even 
but one other person at all subject to his influence. How enormously 
the responsibility grows when, through any particular circumstance 
of relationship or dependence, that influence is strong and powerful 
and continuous. Think for a moment how far a child’s supernatural 
welfare depends upon the treatment it receives at the hands of its 
mother. Or, think how sons and daughters are influenced by the 
training and the example of their father ; how the young are moulded 
by the old; and how subjects are led by their superiors. 

Time will not permit me to enter into further particulars, let me 
therefore merely say that a true and ardent lover of Christ will 
avail himself of every opportunity of furthering the interests of his 
Divine Master. In one way or in another, and in season and out 
of season, and both at home and abroad, he will be always “ gather- 
ing,’ and never “ scattering.” His conduct, both in public and in 
private, will be irreproachable, and his conversation free from ail 
taint of malice and bitterness. In temperance, sobriety, and purity, 
he will be an object lesson to all about him. Not only will he love 
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and honor and prize his faith, as one of the most priceless gifts of 
God, but he will show an active interest in all that concerns it. He 
will resolve to uphold and defend it. He will make it his business to 
acquaint himself with the answers to at least the most prevalent and 
common objections and difficulties to be met with in society, and will 
consider it a duty “to be always ready to satisfy every one that 
asketh a reason of that hope which is in him.” (St. Peter iii. 15.) 
He will also seek to help and encourage every good work or mis- 
sionary enterprise, or scheme that comes in his way, by which glory 
may be given to God. To the poor and destitute he will be com- 
passionate, liberal and open-handed. In fact, his habitual state of 
mind will be one of intense personal love of Jesus Christ, manifest- 
ing itself in a practical and zealous anxiety to do all he can to further 
the work of Christ among men, and to reproduce His divine image 
in himself. ‘“ Learn of me:’—“I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 

Let me, in conclusion, urge each one here present before me to 
realize that (whatever others may do) he personally is called upon, 
and invited by Christ Himself to cooperate with Him, to share His 
labors, and to win souls to sanctity of life. Let him grow in the 
full consciousness of the responsibilities of his position and become 
more and more sensible of the fact that, if he labor not with Him, 
he is most certainly thwarting and opposing Him, and siding with 
His enemy, the devil. 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE HEART OF JESUS IS THE PUREST OF HEARTS, 
AND ASKS PURITY OF HEART OF US, PAR- 
TICULARLY IN THE RECEPTION OF 
THE MOST HOLY EUCHARIST. 


“Wash thy heart from wickedness.”—Jerem. iv. 14. 


S ee eee ee Bonaventure on cleanliness of body and 
of soul. 

I. Examples—(a) Abraham washing feet of angels; Christ of 
Apostles. Should purify ourselves by repentance. (b) Purification of 
priests before sacrifice. (c) Ornamentation of Tabernacle and building 
of Temple—our hearts the same. (d) Examples of humility—the cen- 
turion, John Baptist, St. Elizabeth, Isaias, David and the ark. 

II. The Creator and the creature—what it means to receive Christ. 
Joseph of Arimathea—the clean linen of purity and the myrrh of penance. 

III. We come to Christ in our needs like the prodigal. We find Him 
the source of healing, strength, consolation, light, and guidance. 

Conclusion. Pray for zeal and reward of lovers of Christ’s Heart, 
like the Holy Father Cardim. 


Rightly did St. Bonaventure wonder even in his times at the 
monstrous foolishness and misery of the children of the world, when 
he remarked, that they were more solicitous for the cleanliness of 
the body than of the heart. Hence he exclaimed in astonishment, 
“O surprising foolishness! Man cleanses his face, his hands, his 
feet, even his shoes, and does not clean his poor heart!” O how 
clean should that heart be which receives its God! O how pure! 
When the great Patriarch Abraham saw that three heavenly guests 
were approaching him, he not only went to meet them, but he invited 
them in the most friendly manner to enter into his house, and before 
they sat down to table he washed their feet—a rare example of 
humility. “I will fetch a little water, and wash ye your feet.” 
(Gen. xviii. 4.) What Abraham once did to his guests, the most 
meek Jesus did to His Disciples, when, before He admitted them 
to that great Banquet, like a new Pelican of love He refreshed His 
guests with His own flesh and blood, and washed their feet Him- 
self. “ He putteth water into a basin, and began to wash the feet 
of the disciples.” (John xiii. 5.) 

What art Thou doing O good Jesus? Has Thou entirely for- 
gotten Thy dignity? Be astonished ye heavens! Behold, how 
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your Creator, kneeling at the feet of His Disciples, washes the 
dirt from their feet and wipes them with a linen cloth. 

Wherefore this washing of feet, O my Redeemer? Formerly 
Thou didst not wash the feet of Thy Disciples, neither when Thou 
didst lead them to the mount at Thy transfiguration, nor when 
Thou didst take them into the Temple to pray. Yet now, at this 
last supper, after the Paschal Lamb is consumed, Thou dost rise 
from table and disdainest not to cleanse them of their filth! Be 
astonished O heavens! In explanation of this mystery the holy 
Fathers unanimously declare that the Most Meek Heart of Jesus 
wished by this washing of the feet to prove to the whole world how 
great and excellent must be the purity of heart required for the 
worthy reception of His Most Sacred Body and Blood—that the 
soul of the recipient must not only be free from every mortal sin, 
but also from every inclination to venial sin, and particularly from 
all sensual affections. “O how pure must those hands be,” says 
the Imitation of Christ (4 b. c. 11), “how pure the mouth, how 
holy the body, how unspotted the heart of the priest to whom the 
author of purity is about to enter.” See that the heart is prepared, 
that the heart is purified beforehand according to the Words of 
Scripture: “ Prepare your hearts unto the Lord.” (1 Kings vii. 3.) 
Hence Aresius, the Bishop of Tortona, had painted as an emblem 
a swan bathing itself in crystalline water, with the subscription 
taken from the Gospel of the washing of the feet: “ Quite clean.” 

Good and pure therefore must that heart be which approaches 
to the awful and Divine Sacrament of the Eucharist, and before 
partaking it must sigh with Job over past faults. “ Before I eat I 
sigh: and as overflowing waters, so is my roaring.” (Job iii. 24.) 
It is to this that St. Paul once alluded: “ But let a man prove him- 
self, and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of the chalice.” 
(I. Cor. xi. 28.) A man proves himself beforehand by a true re- 
pentance, by a thorough confession of his sins, by an earnest reso- 
lution of amendment, by a sincere humility, a lively faith, firm 
hope, and by a most ardent love for the Most Sacred. Heart of 
Jesus, which is the bond of perfection. “Our life exists in the 
Body of Christ,” says St. Augustine, “ whosoever therefore desires 
to receive life, must change his life.” 

When the priests in the Old Testament wished to enter into the 
tabernacle of the testimony, there to offer up incense to God upon 
the altar, they were obliged beforehand to wash their hands and 
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feet in a basin of brass, so as to be purified according to the law, 
and made worthy to appear before the Lord: “ And water being 
put into it, Aaron and his sons shall wash their hands and feet in 
it.” (Exodus xxx. 18.) How much purer must be the heart of 
the priest who offers up this Divine Mystery, as well as the 
hearts of the laity who receive the same! “ Should not the hand 
which distributes this Body, and the tongue which is red with the 
most awful Blood, be purer and more brilliant than the rays of the 
sun?” 

The tabernacle of the testimony was made of indestructible setim- 
wood with the most exquisite skill, and was covered within and 
without with the purest and most shining gold, so that the manna, 
which fell down from the clouds of heaven, and the two tablets of 
the law of Moses might be preserved in a worthy manner: “ Frame 
an ark of setim-wood, and overlay it with the purest gold within 
and without.” (Exod. xxv. 10.) With how much greater zeal 
and diligence must the ark of our heart be prepared, and adorned 
with the purest gold of love and the brilliancy of all virtues, for 
within it is not heavenly manna, but the Bread of life Himself, who 
came down from heaven; not two tablets of the law, but the chief 
Lawgiver Himself, the Incarnate Jesus Christ! 

It is related in the Historical Books that King David, shortly 
before his death, when everything was ready for the building of the 
Temple, let all the princes of the kingdom be called to him, and 
opening his heart to them concerning the erection of the Temple, 
spoke to them as follows: “Solomon my son, whom alone God 
hath chosen, is as yet young and tender: and the work is great; for 
a house is prepared not for man, but for God.” (1 Para. xxix. 1.) 
Hearest thou this? Turn this to thy own account, as often as thou 
dost prepare thyself for holy Communion: Reflect a little before- 
hand within thy heart, upon the preparation which is necessary; 
for it is a great work, since a dwelling is prepared not for a man, 
but for God. “Let us reflect,’ says St. John Chrysostom, the 
golden-mouthed, “that we taste of the Body and Blood of Him, 
who is enthroned in heaven, who is worshiped by the angels, who 
sitteth next to the immortal power of God,” etc. What a prepara- 
tion is here required! what trying of the soul! what disposition 
of heart! “‘ Purity of heart,” says St. Bonaventure, “is the royal 
road which leads us to the embraces of the Bridegroom, and finally 
to our true fatherland.” 
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The centurion in the gospel considered himself unworthy that 
the Divine Saviour should enter into his house; so he excused 
himself humbly and confessed his unworthiness, saying: “ Lord, 
I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter under my roof.” (Matt. 
viii. 8.) 

John, the great precursor of the Lord, who was the greatest 
born of woman, considered himself quite unworthy to loosen even the 
latchet of the Redeemer’s shoes, therefore he gave this glorious 
testimony of Christ to the priests who came to him from Jeru- 
salem: ‘‘ The same is he that shall come after me, who is preferred 
before me; the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to loose.” 
(John i. 27.) When Elizabeth, the holy mother of the Precursor, 
saw the Most Blessed Virgin and Mother of the Lord coming to 
her, she could not contain herself for astonishment, but cried out: 
“Whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come 
to me?” (Luke i. 43.) That angel whom Isaias once saw de- 
scending from heaven upon the altar, did not dare to remove the 
coal (an image of the Holy Eucharist) with bare hands from the 
altar, but with special reverence took it with golden tongs to purify 
the lips of the prophet with it. ‘“ And one of the seraphims flew to 
me: and in his hand was a live coal, which he had taken with the 
tongs off the altar.” (Is. vi. 6.) When David heard at the solemn 
bearing of the ark of the covenant into the royal city, that Oza, 
on account of a slight disrespect which he had been guilty of 
toward the holy ark, had been struck, he was seized with fear, and 
would not have the ark brought into his house in the city of David, 
but caused it to be carried into the house of Obededom. (II. Kings 
vi. 6.) O Christian soul! how canst thou be worthy, that not 
the ark of the Lord, but the Lord of the universe Himself shouldst 
enter into thy heart? How canst thou contain within thy narrow 
breast Him whom heaven and earth are unable to hold? Is He 
not the Almighty Creator, and thou the least of creatures? Is He 
not that infinitely perfect God, that is to say: Does He not con- 
tain in a most excellent manner the perfection of all things which 
exist or are possible? And art thou not the most imperfect of 
creatures, filled with endless miseries, made of clay, the food of 
worms, a child of corruption? Is not He goodness and holiness 
itself; and thou an abyss of all misery? And thou darest to ap- 
proach to this infinite goodness? If He Himself finds fault in His 
angels how canst thou be worthy to stand before the face of God! 
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What wilt thou, what canst thou do in so important a matter? 
Hear what that rich and noble Joseph of Arimathea did. When 
he saw that Jesus was dead upon the cross, and that the sun was 
setting, he went fearlessly to Pilate and asked of him the body of 
Jesus, which Pilate granted him. Without delay he purchased fine 
clean linen, and wrapped in it the adorable body, after it had been 
taken down from the cross. ‘“ Then Pilate commanded that the 
body be delivered. And Joseph took the body and wrapped it up 
in clean linen.” Pay attention to the mystery and to the line of 
conduct: Joseph wrapped the most sacred body of Jesus in clean 
linen; the heavenly Bridegroom who feeds amongst the lilies, asks 
of thee a pure heart; without are the dogs, and the impure and 
unchaste hearts. Without! The same Joseph took care that the 
Most Sacred body of Jesus was embalmed before burial with pre- 
cious spices, and particularly with myrrh: “ They took, therefore, 
the body of Jesus, and bound it in linen-cloths with the spices.” 
(John xix. 40.) The myrrh denotes penance and an earnest horror 
of sin, but the spices signify the perfume of virtue. Anoint the 
Heart of Jesus with this spiritual myrrh and these spices when you 
repair to His holy table, and conceive at the same time a great con- 
fidence that you will be received graciously by Him who did not 
disdain for your sake the ignominious wood of the cross. Say 
therefore with perfect confidence, and with a contrite heart: Lord, 
in pardoning the thief, Thou hast also granted me hope. Then offer 
up your whole heart to the Divine Heart of Jesus, as a new, living 
sepulchre. Imitate finally the example of the Prodigal Son, who, 
returning converted, hungry, weeping, and repentant, hastened to 
his father’s arms, who moved with compassion, fell upon his neck 
and kissed him. It is worthy of remark that the repentant son 
sought his father’s heart, where he expected to find forgiveness and 
mercy. Stand still and observe the son how he lies on the ground, 
sighing, and with tears embracing his father’s loving heart; how, 
on the other hand, the father receives his son lovingly with out- 
stretched arms, and restores him to favor. Imitate this example 
also when you approach the Eucharistic table, where we can attain 
unto the Heart of Jesus Himself. 

Arise, therefore, faithful soul, and approach with great confidence 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus: Art thou hungry? He is the Bread 
of life, whosoever eateth this Bread lives eternally. Art thou 
thirsty? Here is the source of life, whosoever drinks at this source 
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will never thirst. Art thou sick? Here is the medicine to cure all 
thy weaknesses. Art thou wounded? Here is the balm of life, to 
drive away all thy pains, and to heal all thy wounds. Art thou sor- 
rowiul? Here is the wine that rejoices the hearts of men! Art 
thou weak? Behold here is the table which the Lord has prepared 
over against those that oppress thee. Art thou blind? Here is the 
cloud of light and the pillar of fire, the surest leader of thy life. 
Art thou dying? Behold, here is the food strengthened with which 
thou canst depart to Mount Horeb, and to that promised land 
which flows with milk and honey. “ Arise, eat: for thou hast yet 
a great way to go.” (3 Kings xix. 7.) Not to Mount Horeb, the 
summit of which was reached by the Prophet Elias, strengthened 
by a hearth-cake, but to the summit of perfect virtue, and to that 
mount unto which King David lifted up his eyes and his heart, 
whilst he said: “I have lifted up my eyes to the mountains, from 
whence help shall come to me.” (Ps. cxxii. 1.) You will reach it 
easily if during life you ascend often to the Mount of Sion by a 
frequent and devout Communion, as also to Mount Golgotha by 
compassion and the contemplation of the crucified Saviour. If 
you do this perhaps you may participate in the same favor from 
the Divine Heart of Jesus as the venerable Father John Cardim, 
of the Society of Jesus, who died in the odor of sanctity February 
18th, in the year 1615. It is related of this great servant and 
friend of God that during his life his heart burned with an exceeding 
love of God; hence he strove with all his strength to make himself 
conformable to the most amiable Heart of Jesus crucified. Thus 
it happened once that in the midst of the most fervent prayers, he 
was raised from the earth and hovered as it were in the air, being 
seen thus by the Rector of the College; and when at the hour of his 
death he directed his whole heart, and all the powers of his soul 
and body to the love of the Crucified, and offered up to Him in the 
most fervent act of love, himself, his soul, a miracle came to pass, 
the figure on the crucifix released His hands and lovingly embraced 
His servant, and in this mutual embrace he breathed forth his 
happy soul into the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. Follow this ex- 
ample, O Christian soul! Behold, the Heart of Jesus awaits thee 
to unite itself to thy heart. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


XIX. Our Sout THE ABODE OF THE Most BLESSED TRINITY, 


BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“Tf any one love me, he will keep my word; and my Father will love 
him, and we will come to him, and will make our abode with him.”—John 
Xiv. 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. This mission is the communication of the Divine Persons 
in a special manner to man. The difference between Divine and human 
i _ggiaiaes made clearer by analogy of an ambassador to the Holy 

ee. 

II. This mission takes place: rst, invisibly—this is the usual way and 
serves to keep down the vanity of man; 2d, visibly—this happens very 
rarely and only under extraordinary circumstances. Example—the de- 
scent of Holy Ghost on Apostles in form of fiery tongues. 

III. Results of this mission: rst, Sanctifying Grace; 2d, Increase of 
love and holiness; 3d, Stimulation to do great things for God. 


What a consoling doctrine! The Son is begotten of the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father and the Son, as 
an ambassador of God to humanity, to abide in our souls, to purify 
them, to sanctify, to bless them! This entry of God is called the 
mission of the Divine Persons. To comprehend this rightly I will 
answer three questions for you: 


I. What is this mission? 
II. How does this mission take place? 
III. Why does this mission take place? 


I.—WHAT IS THIS MISSION? 


To speak briefly, the Mission of the Divine Persons is none other 
than the going out of one of the Divine Persons, through which 
all the Divine Persons communicate themselves in a certain man- 
ner to creatures. But we should err grievously if we imagined 
that the mission of the Divine Persons take place in the same way 
as among men, one is sent to the other. 
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For 1. When one person is sent to another he departs from the 
one who sends him, so that the person sent and the person sending 
can not remain in the same place. Whereas in the mission of the 
Divine Persons, the Person sent does not separate Himself from 
those sending or delegating Him. Thence it follows that as the 
Son is sent into the world by the Father, to take the nature of 
man, and the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father and the Son 
as ambassador, to sanctify souls, both in their Divine nature re- 
mained with the Father, although they filled the world with their 
presence. 2. In a human mission the dignity of the ambassador 
is always less than that of the one who sends him; for a king can 
not send an emperor, a servant can not send his master, but each 
one his inferior. But in the Divine Mission the Persons sent, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, are as great, as powerful, as Divine, as 
the sender, the Father. 3. In a human mission the person sent 
changes his place of residence. But in the Divine Mission those 
sent remain always in the Godhead, and instead of a change produce 
only a new operation of grace, by which they are in a particular 
manner with those to whom they are sent. 4. The Divine Mission 
does not take place by reason of a command, as with the Divine 
Persons there is no superior, and therefore no inferior, but an equal 
Divine authority. 5. The Divine messenger need not inquire into, 
or ask, or take counsel, as is the case with men. For there is no 
ignorance with the Divine Persons, but the most perfect knowledge 
of all mysteries. 6. Human missicns are often only accomplished 
by force and violence. Whereas the Divine Mission takes place 
always from the most perfect freedom, because the Godhead is not 
subject to any compulsion. 

From this it is clear that that miraculous mission which takes 
place through the Divine Persons is none other than the sending 
of a Divine Person which produces in mankind love and grace. If 
therefore the Son and the Holy Ghost produce in reasoning crea- 
tures love and grace, we may say that they are sent by the Father 
to dwell in mankind, to whom they are already near by their om- 
nipotence. You will understand me better if I make a comparison. 
We will suppose that a king or president commissions a person 
who is just then residing in Rome to represent him at the Papal 
court, 1. e., to be his ambassador. Although this person was in 
Rome before he received the commission, yet he can say that he is 
“sent,” “delegated” by the king or president to the Papal court. 
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And rightly, because now he is in Rome in a new and quite a 
different manner than formerly, namely, by authority and in the 
capacity of ambassador. In the same way the Divine Persons in 
virtue of their omnipresence are always present to all creatures, yet 
they are not always called ambassadors, only when sent by the 
Father, they produce in the souls of men love and grace, through 
which they are present to mankind in a new and special manner, 
even indeed taking up their abode with him. This, then, is the 
Divine Mission. It consists (1) in the producing of the Divine 
Persons, and thus far it is eternal; and (2) in the producing of 
grace, and this is from time and destined for the salvation 
of mankind. O Christians, acknowledge what gratitude you owe 
every moment of your lives to the Most Blessed Trinity: to the 
Father, because He sends us His Son and His Divine Spirit, and 
thereby vouchsafes us grace and love; to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, because they do not disdain to hasten as ambassadors of God 
to men who are so miserable and at times so unworthy. 


II—How Does tu1s MISSION TAKE PLACE? 


This was the second question. The Divine Persons can be sent 
to us in a twofold manner, visibly and invisibly. 1. The mission takes 
place invisibly when the Divine Persons produce in mankind love and 
grace, without thereby making their presence known by outward 
signs. This mission began with the creation of the universe, exists 
still in the present, and will continue as long as there are men upon 
earth. For God loves to distribute His graces and gifts in hidden 
ways, without show, so as to repress all feelings of pride in the 
hearts of His children. This is the reason why, here upon earth, 
no one is sure of the possession of God’s grace. ‘“ No one knows,” 
says the wise man, “ whether he is worthy of love or hatred.” And 
the Apostle St. Paul takes occasion from this to exhort all the 
fauthful: “To work out their salvation, with fear and trembling.” 

2. Nevertheless the good Spirit does not always hide His graces. 
Sometimes He gives His love and grace to souls in an almost pal- 
pable manner and imparts His gifts to them in such measure that 
you can see, so to speak, the Presence of God within them; and 
this takes place by the visible mission. It is not, of course, fre- 
quent, but still it happens now and then. On these occasions the 
Son, in union with the Holy Ghost, produces the most ardent love 
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in the hearts of men and accomplishes thereby works which aston- 
ish thousands and oblige them to acknowledge that here human 
power is not in action, but the operations of God. It was just such 
a visible mission of which the Acts of Apostles tells up, where 
the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles in the form of fiery 
tongues, and illumined them with a knowledge, and enkindled so 
ardent a love within them, that in their words and actions the 
operation of the Holy Spirit could easily be recognized. For they 
spoke in strange tongues, knew the most profound doctrines, 
preached about the greatest mysteries, performed the most aston- 
ishing works, so that the Jews exclaimed: “Behold, are not all 
these, that speak, Galileans?”’ (Acts ii. 7.) 

The mission of the Divine Persons is generally invisible, and the 
Holy Ghost comes for the most part without noise and without dis- 
turbance into the hearts of men. This is expressed by holy Job 
when he said: ‘‘ Who doeth things great and incomprehensible, and 
wonderful, of which there is no number. If he come to me I shall 
not see him; if he depart I shall not understand.” (Job ix. 10.) 
And this happens thus, so that all pious and favored souls may 
abase themselves the more, and live in fear, so as not to lose God’s 
grace and be ruined by pride. 


III—Wuy Does tuis MISSION TAKE PLACE? 


This was the third question. When one person is sent to another 
person there is always a motive why he is sent. When no ordinary 
person but a prominent influential one is sent the matter is an im- 
portant one. The more exalted and noble the ambassador is so 
much more important must be the object of the mission. Now, if 
the Divine Majesty sends to us men, Divine Persons, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, the object of their mission must be a very im- 
portant one. 

This mission is none other than sanctifying grace and the opera- 
tions of love. For it is not compatible with the sanctity of the 
Divine Persons to be sent about the material things of this world, 
which, though imparted to us by Divine power, are still nothing 
in comparison with sanctifying grace and divine love. For this 
does the Apostle St. Paul write: “If I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” (I. Cor. xiii. 1.) The end and aim, 
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therefore, of the mission of the Divine Persons is none other than 
either (1) to impart sanctifying grace, by which souls are with- 
drawn from sin and the dominion of satan; or (2) to enrich souls 
with virtues and graces, and to increase the sanctifying grace which 
is already present within them; or (3) to urge them to the practise 
of such works of charity as will be profitable for the salvation of 
their own souls and the souls of their fellow-men. 

For this truly Divine end and aim are the Divine Persons sent to 
mankind, and remain in them as long as no impediment is offered to 
their operations. 

O exalted dignity of those souls which are sanctified by the pres- 
ence of God’s grace! O exalted dignity of those souls who have 
become the abode of the most Blessed Trinity! ‘“O God,” we 
might exclaim with David, “thy friends are made exceedingly 
honorable.” The Pope with his triple crown, the emperor with the 
scepter of his dominions, the king in his robes of state, is not to be 
compared with the exalted dignity of a true friend of God! 


JOY IN THE LORD. 


BY THE REV. DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B., B.A. (OXON. ), BIRMINGHAM. 
“For the Pasch was nigh at hand.”—St. John vi. 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—The joy of the Church to-day expressed in her Liturgy— 
The half-way milestone—The expectation of the Pasch—The heavenly 
feast prepared for us—Let us thank God and take courage—Have I 
earned the right to rejoice to-day by courageous practise of penance ?— 
The obligation of penance—It does not extinguish but enkindles joy— 
True joy unknown to the world, for it is a fruit of the Holy Spirit—Let 
us redeem the time. 


“Laetare Jerusalem: Rejoice O Jerusalem!” Thus Holy 
Church sings to-day, and the words ring strangely in our ears. We 
look around us in amazement, for lo! all is changed since last we 
met together in the house of God. Where are those penitential vest- 
ments, those bare altars, those sad and plaintive chants that spoke 
to us but yesterday of sorrow and of penance? They are gone, and 
in their place we see prepared a festival of gladness ; the organ that 
has so long been silent peals forth once more triumphantly, the 
altars are decked with the first flowers of spring, the ministers of 
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the sanctuary are clad in the vesture of joy; purple has given way 
to rose-color ; psalms of penitence to canticles of gladness. Is Lent 
over, and Easter come without our knowing it? What means this 
triumphant strain that bursts forth at the very Introit when the 
priest mounts to the altar, “ Rejoice O Jerusalem, and be gathered 
together all you that love her, rejoice with gladness you that were 
in sorrow ; that you may exult and be filled with comfort from her 
breasts’? And in the Psalm an answer not less joyous peals forth, 
“T was glad when it was said to me, we will go into the house of 
the Lord,” a response that echoes through the Mass and is heard 
again at the Gradual and the Communion—What does it all mean? 

It means, my brethren, that we have come to the half-way mile- 
stone on the road, that one half of the way lies behind us, and now 
we can see the longed-for goal, the haven of peace, the city of joy 
whither we are journeying. Now, indeed, on this Mid-Lent Sun- 
day, the Pasch, the Lamb’s High Banquet seems close at hand. 
“ Erat autem proximum Pascha.” 

The way that remains is indeed the shorter half, and it will be 
quickly traversed. And so to-day Holy Church is filled with joy 
and exultation, she throws aside her widow’s garb of mourning and 
bursts out into song, as she anticipates the joy of the Paschal morn- 
ing, when she shall be united once more to her Beloved and hold 
Him by the feet, and sit down with Him to the marriage supper, 
to the rich banquet which He has prepared for her. 

We have come half way, more than half way indeed, for last 
Thursday was the true Mid-Lent. And when the weary traveler 
knows that half, and the harder half of his long journey is passed, 
his heart is filled with joy and hope. The sailor who has been for 
months away from all he loves, feels a thrill of joy when the ship’s 
prow is turned at last, and he knows that every hour will bring him 
nearer home. The exile rejoices in like manner when he finds that 
half his term of banishment is past, and with renewed hope he begins 


to count the weeks and then the days which still divide him from the 


object of his longing. The novice thanks God and takes courage 
when he sees that half of his year of probation is gone, and the long 
desired day of holy profession seems all at once close at hand. 
And so it is with us, my brethren, to-day, so it is with our Holy 
mother Church, for half our Lent is over, and the feast of the 
Lord’s Pasch seems truly nigh at hand. And therefore we are 
called by our Mother to gather round her in joy to-day, and sing of 
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the mercies of the Lord and look forward with spiritual gladness 
to the blessed Paschal feast. 

To-day, then, we are to forget, for a moment, the rugged path 
of penance that still lies before us, while we thank God for that 
which is past and look forward to the joys that await us at the end, 

And this is why the Church, with her profound knowledge of 
human nature, and her tender sympathy with our weakness, giving 
us to-day this little foretaste of the joys to come, has chosen for 
the Gospel the miracle of the multiplication of bread in the wilder- 
ness. 

We are in the midst of the Great Fast, but to-day we are to re- 
fresh ourselves with bread from heaven, we are to sit down for 
awhile and rest, grouped around the dear Master who loves us, and 
who has thus prepared for us a table in the wilderness. The mira- 
cle of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes is indeed set before 
us to-day in the Gospel, just because “the Pasch is nigh at hand.” 
To-day we are allowed to raise our eyes, which have been cast down 
upon the earth in penitence, and to gaze upon the banquet which 
our dear Lord is preparing for us. Just as to those disciples who 
during the great Easter Octave had toiled all night upon the deep, 
in the morning Jesus appeared bringing consolation and help, and 
saying, “ Children, come and dine,” so to us does our dearest Lord 
appear as the provider of a mystic feast of which he invites us 
most lovingly to partake. And this banquet is no earthly one; it is 
altogether heavenly and divine. True it is that Jesus takes the bread, 
the ordinary food of daily life, which is provided by His servants, 
wherewith to prepare His banquet. But He does not return it to us 
common bread, as He took it. He takes it in His hands and breaks 
it, and blesses it, giving thanks, and gives it to His disciples to set 
before us. And lo, we fall down in adoration, crying out, “ This 
is indeed the Prophet who was to come into the world.” This is 
indeed the King of heaven and earth—for the food that He thus 
bestows on us has been changed into His own substance, it is the 
Bread of Life which came down from heaven of which whosoever 
eateth shall live forever. Miraculously multiplied to satisfy the 
needs of millions, this Bread will never fail so long as the world 
shall endure. And ever as the Feast of the Pasch draws nigh, 
Jesus will invite His faithful children to this banquet, saying to 
them, “Come and dine.” 

Yes, dearest Lord, still “Thou feedest Thine own people with 
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angels’ food, and givest them Bread from heaven”; still thou art 
wont to say, as Thy tender gaze falls upon the famishing crowds 
who seek Thee, “I have compassion on the multitude, for they 
have nothing to eat, and if I send them away fasting they will faint 
by the way.” 

And so the Church says to us to-day, “ Courage! for half the 
journey is past; courage, for the great Feast-day begins to dawn. 
Onward, to the end of the journey, for there Jesus is waiting for you. 
He will refresh you there, He will make you sit down with Him 
at His Feast, and the Bread He has in store for you will make you 
forget all your past fatigues.” 

It is, then, the thought of the Paschal Sacrament which is the 
chief motive of our mother’s songs of joy to-day. 

But, my brethren, here a thought can not but suggest itself, a 
question that it concerns each of us to answer for himself. 

Have I the right to join in the gladness of Mid-Lent Sunday, 
have I earned this right by faithfully treading the path of penance 
during the weeks that are past? Have I wept with the Church 
when she wept, for if I have not done so, what part have I now in 
her joy? 

And surely one great reason why our lives as Christians are so 
far less joyous than were those of our forefathers in days gone by, 
is that too often in our cowardice we shrink from the price at which 
alone those sacred joys can be won. The Christians of primitive 
and of medieval times rejoiced so sincerely and so spontaneously at 
Mid-Lent because Lent was to them a season of very real privation 
and sacrifice. It meant to them constant daily mortification, absti- 
nence from all that could flatter the senses or gratify the appetite, 
absence of much that we should consider the merest necessaries of 
life, and it was thus that Laetare Sunday brought to them a joy 
which we can hardly comprehend. 

Let us hear the solemn warning of one of the greatest of St. 
Peter’s successors. In a solemn Encyclical addressed to the Bishops 
of the Catholic world, Benedict XIV. thus expressed his grief 
at seeing the great relaxation that had been already introduced 
among the Faithful by indiscreet and unnecessary dispensations. 
“The observance of Lent,” he says, “is the very badge of the 
Christian warfare. By it we prove ourselves not to be enemies 
of the Cross of Christ. By it we avert the scourges of divine 
justice. By it we gain strength against the princes of darkness, 
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for it shields us with heavenly help. Should mankind grow remiss 
in their observance of Lent, it would be a detriment to God’s glory, 
a disgrace to the Christian religion, and a danger to Christian souls, 
Neither can it be doubted but that such negligence would become 
the source of misery to the world, of public calamity, and of private 
woe.” 

More than a century and a half have passed since this solemn 
warning of the Vicar of Christ, and ever since that date the relaxa- 
tions of which he complained have gone on increasing. While in 
primitive times the law of fasting was most strict, when none dared 
to break his fast before three o’clock in the afternoon, nor ventured 
during the whole of Lent to touch butter or cheese, much less eggs 
or meat, now when by successive relaxations it has become so 
greatly mitigated that it would seem the weakest need not be de- 
terred from obeying it; yet as a matter of fact how many are there 
of us who do observe it faithfully? How many are willing to fast 
even under present-day conditions, when the law retains but a 
shadow of its former rigor? Is it not a fact that for a large pro- 
portion, if not for the majority of Christians, Lent brings no more 
change in the daily habits of life than one more abstinence day in 
the week, and the having to refrain from partaking of fish and flesh 
at the same meal? What would the Catholics of ancient times, our 
brethren and our fathers who have gone before us, think of the 
degeneracy of these days? And can we truly say that we compen- 
sate for what we have relinquished in the way of penance, by in- 
creased fervor in prayer and almsgiving? Do we think, perhaps, 
that we alone form an exception to that most solemn warning of 
our divine Lord: “ Unless you shall do penance, you shall all like- 
wise perish? ” 

It is well, then, dear brethren, on Mid-Lent Sunday, to look back 
for a moment over the road that we have traversed. If it has been 
the rugged path of penance, “the King’s highway of the Holy 
Cross,” then indeed we may rejoice and take courage to-day. But 
if it prove that up to now we have indeed been negligent and un- 
faithful, that we have evaded the obligations and been deaf to the 
warnings of this sacred season, let us at least resolve now, at this 
half way milestone, to make what reparation is in our power by 
taking up the cross bravely and to follow our Crucified Lord along 
the way that yet remains. Yes, let us not shrink from the Cross, 
for in the Cross is our life, our salvation, our resurrection, and it 
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is by the Cross alone that we can attain to the joys of the true 
Pasch. 

And be sure of this, that it will be in proportion to the fervor 
of our penance, that we shall taste the joys of Paschal-tide. ‘“ They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” Nor does the practise of mor- 
tification make us sad or depressed. The fact is exactly the con- 
trary. The most joyous hearts, believe me, are to be found behind 
the grilles of the cloister, among contemplative communities such 
as the Poor Clares and the Carmelites, whose whole lives are given 
up to the practise of heroic penance and sternest austerities. Yet 
they are overflowing with joy, with lightness, and mirth and inno- 
cent glee, such as is unknown, utterly unknown, among the great 
armies of pleasure-seekers who would shrink with horror from 
spending even one day as these spend every day of their lives. Joy 
is indeed a gift of the Holy Ghost, one of His most precious fruits, 
and it is as far removed from the hollow mirth and restless gaiety 
of the worldling as is light from darkness. “ Rejoice in the Lord 
alway, and again I say, rejoice!” 

Charity, peace and joy, these are the Paschal gifts which our 
divine Redeemer is longing to bestow upon us at the Paschal ban- 
quet, these are the divine gifts for which He would have us now 
prepare ourselves by prayer and tears and penance. Oh, if we will 
only be generous we shall quickly find that He is not to be outdone 
in generosity, if we will only give ourselves unreservedly to Him, 
He will reward us not a hundredfold but in infinite, unspeakable 
overflowing measure by giving Himself to us. And having Him, 
we shall have all things in Him, and then indeed our joy will be full. 
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PASSION SUNDAY. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


XX. Tue Seconp Person oF THE GODHEAD. 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee.”—Ps. ii. 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Jesus Christ is the Son of God according to Divine and 
human nature. Scripture proves this. The Father begot the Son, and 
this too from all eternity. The Son is consubstantial with the Father 
and therefore has all His perfections. The difference between this beget- 
ting and human generation: ist, The Divine Son did not come after the 
Father; 2d, He ts as necessary as the Father; 3d, He suffered no delay in 
His begetting. Since the Son is consubstantial with the Father, He is 
not dependent nor beneath Him either in dignity or power, but has 
all His perfections and attributes and is in every way His equal. The 
Just are assumed by God as His heirs, hence are called “ Sons of God.” 
They are made partakers of the Divine Nature and are promised hap- 
piness with the Divine Son of God. The great dignity of this and the 
effect it should have on man. 


The heavenly Father had two sons among men. Both came 
directly from Him, although from very different mothers. One 
was the first man, Adam, whom God created out of the earth. For 
this reason Sirach calls the earth “ the common mother of all men.” 
(Eccl. xl. 1.) And the evangelist St. Luke, who leads the gene- 
alogy of Christ as far back as our first parents, names the father 
of each race by always adding, “ who was a son of,” etc., but at 
the end of the genealogy, where he speaks of Adam, he says ex- 
pressly, “Adam, who was of God,” to indicate thereby that he 
was a child of God, and had no other father. 

The second son of the heavenly father is Christ Jesus, both ac- 
cording to His Divine as well as His human nature. The Father 
Himself gives testimony of this when He says: “ Thou art my Son; 
this day have I begotten thee!” That means, as St. Augustine 
says: “ This day, 1. e., from all eternity, in which there is no yester- 
day nor to-morrow, but everything is the present, have I begotten 
thee by the eternal birth (generation) of the Divine power and 
wisdom.” The power and wisdom of God, therefore, was, as it were, 
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the Mother of the Divine nature of Christ. The first Adam (son) 
was made by the heavenly Father to be the head and father of all 
mankind, that is to say, of the just as well as the wicked. The second 
Adam (Christ) He made to be the head of all the elect, pious souls. 
The first Adam is from pure mercy a son of God; the second Adam 
according to His nature is the Son of God. 

Of this exalted name, “ Son of God,” I have to say much to-day. 
With this name the Church concludes most of her prayers. This 
name sounds upon our ears many thousands of times, in sermons 
and religious instruction. And rightly! for this name contains pre- 
rogatives which belong to no son of earth. The Son of God is: 


I. An eternal Son. 
II. A free, independent Son. 


L 


If we do not wish to be led into serious error we should never, 
when it is a question of the Divine Persons or mysteries, take the 
words used in the literal sense which they have in the ordinary 
way of speaking. When men call any one a son or a father, it is 
certainly understood that the father was before the son, conse- 
quently he must be older than the son; the son is much younger, 
and is absolutely not the same as the father. 

But it is entirely different with the Son of God in regard to His 
Father. The filiation of the second Person is eternal, as the pa- 
ternity of the first Person is eternal. The Father is not a minute 
sooner in the Godhead than the Son; the Son not a moment later 
than the Father. As He has equal power with the Father, equal 
wisdom, equal sanctity, equal omniscience, so is He with Him at 
the same time from all eternity, consequently He is as old as the 
Father. He is with the Father from eternity, and He is one in sub- 
stance with Him, therefore He is inseparable from Him from 
eternity, as the rays from the sun, and the brightness from the 
light. For this reason St. Augustine says: “Show me a flame 
without a light, and I will show you the Father without the Son.” 
On earth the master must exist before his work, the tree before 
the fruit, the parents before the child, the producer before the pro- 
duced. And this for three reasons. 

1. No creature has at once in the beginning of its existence the 
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necessary strength to produce anything of itself or by itself; only 
with time does the power of producing come. Thus no human 
being in the moment of his coming into the world can build a 
house, chisel a statue, or paint a picture. The tree must be a long 
while in the ground before it takes root, blossoms, and finally bears 
fruit. On the contrary, God the Father was from all eternity in 
the fullest possession of His infinite power and strength; from all 
eternity He was as mighty and powerful as He is at this moment, 
there was nothing to prevent therefore His begetting His Son from 
all eternity. 

2. The second reason is the freedom which we men have. For 
the accomplishment of a task we can, by reason of this freedom, 
choose a certain time, a day or an hour, we can postpone it as we 
please from one day to another, we can also begin the work when 
we like. This needs no proof. For there are numerous craftsmen 
who do not execute the work which they have undertaken for a 
long time; a like freedom, on the contrary, has no place in God 
from eternity. The begetting of His eternal Son suffered no delay, 
no postponement, it was as necessary, as God the Father from all 
eternity is necessarily God the Father. And as from all eternity He 
was not for a moment at liberty to be the Father or not to be the 
Father, neither was He at liberty from all eternity for a moment to 
produce the Son or not to produce Him. 

3. The third reason is this, that all the works of man require a 
certain length of time, and they can not be accomplished in a mo- 
ment. This, however, is not the case when it is a question of the 
generation of the Divine Son. For the heavenly Father has, so to 
speak, known Himself from all eternity by the infiniteness of His 
understanding, and by this knowledge was begotten His Son. 

This is the manner in which God the Father begot His Son from 
all eternity. And for this reason the Divinity of the Father is not 
older than the Son, the Son not younger than the Father, when, as 
it is among men, the father is before the son, the operating cause 
is there before the work. The Son is like the Father, eternal, and 
infinite in eternity. 


II. 
The second prerogative of the Son of God is freedom and inde- 


pendence. This is a prerogative which no man can boast of. For 
every child is subject to his father for the very reason that he has 
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{ 
| 
life and existence from him, and is therefore obliged by Divine and ‘| 





: natural law to thank him and serve him. On the other hand, the 

a Son of God, although begotten by the Father, is not subject to the 

g Father, not submissive, not less in Divinity than the Father. The 
+s reason is: God the Father has from all eternity necessarily com- 
n municated His own Divine nature to His Son. This is as perfect | 
ll in the Son as in the Father, as great in the Son, as holy, as Divine, 
t, q consequently as free and independent as in the Father. As little } 
n as the Son could -be without His Father, just as little could the i 
: Father be without the Son. For the life of the Father consists ; 
r i in the knowledge of His Being. but because the Son has this 
, : Being as entire as the Father, He is also not less than the Father, 
e oF and therefore not indebted to the Father, for having communicated ' 
no this existence to Him. For the Father could not have been if He } 
n § had not communicated this Being to His Son. This production is I 
mn more necessarily united with the Being of the Father than light is ; 
if with the sun, heat with fire. For the sun could still be the sun even i 
, if its light were not visible; and the fire could still be fire even : 
Tl if it did not burn. But it is impossible that God the Father should ' 
e be without the Son, because He is the Father by reason of having 
e begotten such a Son. This is such an exalted miracle, my dear f 
5, brethren, that we really do not know whether we should admire y 
more the sublimity of the Son, or the greatness of the Father, who i 
2 &- begot the Son: “ Who being in the form of God, thought it no rob- | 
ee bery himself to be equal to God.” (Phil. ii. 6.) Because He knew 4 
» &§ His nature and the greatness of His eternal birth required it, that | 

) | He should be equal to the Father in all things, and as little sub- 
. - ject to the Father as the Father should be to Him. | 
This equality and independence of the Son does not diminish in : 
1 the least the majesty of the Father, but tends rather to His honor ; 

; - and glory. The greater the brightness of the light so much the 
; | greater must the flame be from which the light flows. We must : 
> then infer that the greater the Son is so much mightier must the ; 

| Father be to produce such a Son. 

Besides these two particular attributes, the eternity and inde- 

pendence, there belongs to the filiation of the Son of God also this, 

that it is the model and prototype of all those whom God has 





. adopted as His children. Just as, according to the teaching of 
. St. Paul, “Of God the Father all paternity in heaven and earth 
: is named ” (Eph. iii. 15), we can and must say that all just souls, 
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“children of God” whom God has adopted as His children, are 
named of God the Son, and as heirs of Christ have a right to the 
joys of the kingdom of heaven. What a dignity for the just souls 
to be called “ the children of God!” For 1. As the Son of God 
by virtue of His filiation partook of the Divine Nature as it is in the 
Father, so also will the just by virtue of their justification, by 
which they will be adopted as children of God, partake in a certain 
measure of the Divine Nature which is common to the three 
Divine Persons, and possess the same. Thus does the Prince of 
the Apostles teach in speaking of the Son of God: “ He hath given 
us very great and precious promises; that by these you may be 
made partakers of the divine nature.” (II. Pet. 1.4.) By the gifts of 
Christianity, namely, through justification and sanctification, we 
are, as it were, deified, we enter into communion with God Him- 
self because we have thereby been born again children of God. In 
regeneration, however, God not only imparts to mankind His grace, 
His love, but Himself as a possession. 

2. Just as the Son of God has in Himself all perfections and 
happiness, because He has the Divine Nature in Himself, all the 
just souls also are supremely happy, and so to say divine, because 
in consequence of the merciful participation of the Divine Nature 
within them, they can now say: “ We are gods and children of the 
Most High.” 

3. Everything which belongs to the Son of God by nature, be- 
cause He is the natural Son of God; belongs to all just souls by 
grace, because they are the children of God and have been adopted 
by God. 

4. As the Son of God is born of the Father without intermission, 
so also are the just born of God without intermission, by His com- 
municating His grace to them without intermission, which is the 
breath of spiritual life, so that they can always say: “ Whether we 
live or die (according to the body), yet we are ever more the chil- 
dren of God and live in God our Father.” Recognize your dignity, 
Christian brethren! and return not to the despicable slavery of the 
devil by sin and vice! Are you still just and devout, reflect then 
upon this: As long as you live piously you are a child of God, as 
Christ is the Son of God, and consequently an heir of heaven and 
co-heir with Jesus Christ. But should there be some among you 
who are conscious of being in grievous sin let them only reflect’ 
upon this: As long as I live in sin, I am no child of God, but a 
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slave of Satan, a child of the evil spirit, and consequently an heir 
of his mercy and torment, and he will certainly soon amend. O 
that this might happen! for then this sermon would yield abundant 
profit, and I could desire nothing better. 


ON DEVOTION TO OUR LORD’S SACRED PASSION. 





soy 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, C.P., LONDON. i 


“Jesus knowing that his hour was come, that he should pass out of this if 
world to the Father: having loved his own who were in the world he loved 4 
them to the end.”—St. John xiii. 1. Hy 


‘ SYNOPSIS.—Passion Sunday, the first day of Passiontide, marks the com- Fi 
mencement of the time of special preparation for Good Friday, the day on i 
which Christ, the true Lamb of God, was immolated for the sins of i 
the human race. During this time of preparation the Church intends 
the passion of Our Lord to be the one sole thought of the Christian ‘ 
world. To this end we are invited to consider the Passion of Christ ' 
1. As that in which consists the merits by which Christ redeemed 4 
us, and elevated us to a state of grace and of glory. This involves the ‘ 
consideration (1) Of the fallen state from which we have been redeemed; } 
(2) Of the supernatural state to which we have been elevated; (3) Of i 
the reason why our redemption and elevation are attributed to the Pas- 4 
sion of our Saviour. 4 
2. As that in which is found the satisfaction of Christ by which 
(1) The debt of sin is paid; (2) The just anger of God is appeased, and 
(3) The guilt of sin expiated. 
3. As the greatest manifestation of Christ’s love for us and for 
mankind. This love is manifested (1) In the choice of His death; 
(2) In the greatness of His sorrows and sufferings, and (3) In His 
crucifixion. Read the history of the Passion as narrated by the Evan- 
gelists, especially the history of the crucifixion and death of Christ 
as given in St. John’s Gospel. It is our duty to make a return of love to 
our Saviour, by listening to His words and walking in His footsteps 
along the way of the Cross. 





These are the words of St. John by which he introduces the his- 
tory of Our Lord’s Sacred Passion, and they are appropriate words 
to remind us of the special devotion of the holy Passiontide on which 
we enter to-day. The Church, considering Christ as the true Lamb of 
God, whose sacrifice is commemorated on Good Friday, besides the 
general preparation of Lent, has instituted a special preparation for 
that day on Passion Sunday, fourteen days beforehand—the first 
Sunday of the Paschal new moon. Good Friday, in ancient times, 
was called the “ Day of the Lord’s Passion,” or the “ Lord’s Pas- 
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sion.” And the period of fourteen days immediately preceding it was 
called the “ time before the Lord’s Passion ;” but as Advent, which 
properly signifies the day of Christ’s Nativity, came to be used for 
the antecedent weeks of preparation, so, in like manner, these four- 
teen days of preparation received in time the name “ Passiontide,” 
and this Sunday, as the first day of this special preparation, came 
to be called Passion Sunday. 

Before the Vespers of this Sunday the crucifixes and the sacred 
images of the altar are covered, because from this time the Divinity 
was veiled and hidden in Christ. During His Passion He allowed 

* Himself to be taken, to be scourged and put to death as man, as if 
He were not also God, and in this sense we may apply the words 
contained in to-day’s gospel: Jesus hid Himself and went out of the 
temple (St. John viii. 59). From this day until after Pentecost 
the suffrages of the saints are omitted in the Divine office to im- 
press upon our minds the truth that the whole Passion of Christ is 
offered for us, so that our hope should be strengthened, and we 
should be centered entirely upon Christ Crucified as our Sole Medi- 
ator and refuge. I may also mention, as signs of sorrow, that the 
invitatory is omitted, and also the “ Glory be to the Father” at the 
end of the responses. And in this and the following week the 
prophecies of Jeremias are read in the lessons, as these clearly and 
expressly refer to the Passion of Christ. The prophet in his lamenta- 
tions over the city of Jerusalem predicts the lasting punishments of 
the Jews for the crime of putting to death the Saviour of mankind. } 
“The most ancient Sacramentaries and Antiphonaries of the several 
churches attest by the prayers, the lessons and the whole liturgy of 
these two weeks that the Passion of Our Lord is now the one sole 
thought of the Christian world.”* 

It is for this reason, dear brethren, that I wish to speak to you to- U 
day on devotion to our Lord’s Sacred Passion. Not that I intend ; 
to dwell upon any particular incident of the Passion, as all the par- 
ticular scenes and mysteries will be brought prominently before your | 
minds during the various ceremonies of this holy season. It is to 
the Passion in general I would direct your attention, and to the three 
most cogent reasons or motives for the devotion of the faithful to 
this great mystery. I shall therefore ask you to consider with me 
Our Lord’s Sacred Passion. 








*The Liturgical Year. Passiontide. Page 1. 
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1. As that in which consists the merit by which Christ redeemed 
us and elevated us to a state of grace and of glory. 

2. As that in which is found the satisfaction of Christ by which 
the debt due to sin is paid, by which the anger of God is appeased, 
and the guilt of sin expiated. 

3. As the greatest manifestation of the Divine Love toward us 
and all mankind. 

1. The merits of Christ through His Passion. Christ’s work here 
on earth—the redemption of the human race was a twofold work, 
a work of satisfaction and of merit. It is in His Passion that this 
twofold work was consummated, therefore we owe all the benefits 
of Redemption to our Saviour’s Passion. 

Let us consider a moment the state of degradation and of misery 
from which we have been raised; and, on the other hand, the state 
to which we have been exalted. We have been raised from the state 
of fallen nature, and of penalty incurred through the sin of our first 
parents. We have also been saved from the state of degradation 
into which the human race had fallen before the coming of Christ, 
that state of ignorance and idolatry the bare description of which 
suffices to fill us with horror and amazement, a state which we find 
even in the history of the Jews, the chosen people of God. In con- 
trast to this let us reflect on the state to which we have been called 
and elevated. We have been raised to the state of repaired nature, 
to a state of Christianity or that of the true religion of Christ with 
all its privileges and all its blessings. Who can enumerate those 
privileges and those blessings which we now enjoy? Think of the 
favors of our liberation and exaltation, the numerous graces we have 
received, the graces of our Baptism, of our first and subsequent Con- 
fessions, the great graces of the Holy Eucharist, and the treasure 
of the real presence of Christ Himself on our altars, and let us re- 
member that these and all other graces of this our happy state of 
renewed and restored humanity have come to us from no other 
source, have flowed from no other fountain than the merits of 
Christ’s Passion. Through the merits of Christ crucified and 
through those merits alone all the supernatural gifts and graces, both 
on earth and in heaven, have been bestowed upon us and all the 
children of the human race, from the fall of our first parents to the 
present time, and will be bestowed to the end of time. 

Men might labor and pray and suffer, angels even might labor and 
pray and pray forever, but neither men nor angels under the present 
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order of Divine things could ever merit even the least grace or favor 
from God were it not for the merits of Christ, and what they never 
could do, they never will be able to do because the present order of 
things, namely, the relations of man with His God in the conferring 
‘of graces, can never be changed. 

Why, it may be asked, are Christ’s merits entirely attributed to 
His Passion rather than to some other mystery of His life? Each 
action of His life, according to our faith, was infinitely meritorious, 
and any one of His actions was sufficient to redeem the world had 
He so ordained it. But Christ did not wish to apply the merits of 
His actions singly and separately to the work of Redemption. He 
wished them all to be united, and to be, as it were, centered in the 
merits of His Passion, that the great work for which He became 
incarnate might be accomplished by His Passion, in the Sacrifice of 
Calvary, where He immolated Himself as a Victim to His Eternal 
Father for the salvation of mankind. Christ for the love of us deliv- 
ered Himself to suffering and to death, and in thus delivering Him- 
self redeemed and saved us, and in redeeming us merited for us all 
things necessary for our sanctification and salvation, so that God in 
giving us Christ, His only begotten Son, gave us with Him all graces 
and blessings. 

From the consideration of the merits of Christ in His Passion 
we should animate ourselves to renewed confidence and piety. If 
we have been once liberated from sin, we may need, at some 
time or other, to be again forgiven and absolved, and as our libera- 
tion was in the first instance effected through the merits of Christ’s 
Passion, so must that liberation be effected again, and always, when 
needed, through the same merits. If we have experienced in the 
past fervor, piety, a spirit of charity and zeal, and tender devotion, 
especially on occasions when we have knelt in prayer in the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament, let us acknowledge that all these graces 
are the fruits of Christ’s merits. We may again seek and desire 
those graces or an increase of them, that fervor and piety, that 
love for Christ in the Blessed Sacrament; when we do so we must 
again have recourse to the Sacred Passion, which is the cause and the 
source of our spiritual life and all the supernatural gifts annexed to 
that life. 

2. The Satisfaction of Christ through His Passion.—Christ in His 
Passion not only merited for us our liberation from the bondage 
of sin and satan, and our exaltation to a state of grace and glory, 
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but He also satisfied for our sins and made atonement for them to 
the injured Majesty of God. All the works of Christ were, we know, 
both meritorious and satisfactory, meritorious inasmuch as they were 
worthy of rewards, satisfactory inasmuch as they paid the debt of 
the sins of men and made atonement for them. The satisfaction of 
Christ to be full and complete had to affect three things: it must pay 
the debt of sin, that of actual as well as that of original sin; it 
must appease the just anger of God, and it must expiate the guilt 
of mankind. How did our Saviour effect all this? He performed 
this threefold work of satisfaction in taking upon Himself the weight 
or burden of the sins of the whole world and the punishment due 
to them. Let us consider the iniquity of sin and the nature of this 
great evil; let us reflect on the number and greatness of the sins of 
any one criminal, and then endeavor to bring before our minds the 
number and the kind and the malice of the sins of all men from the 
beginning to the end of the world, from Adam’s first sin to the sins 
to be committed during and after the reign of Antichrist, that thus 
we may be able to form some idea of the infinite nature of the debt 
contracted and the kind of atonement that was necessary to satisfy 
the justice of God. The iniquity of all those sins Christ took upon 
Himself. He felt all the humiliation of their iniquity and all the 
weight of the punishment due to them. This He did especially dur- 
ing His Passion, when, as the Prophet Isaias tells us: “ He was 
wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised for our sins: the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him, and by His bruises we are 
healed.” (Isa. liii. 5.) P 

We can turn our thoughts to the pure, holy and immaculate Son 
of God bearing the punishment of our sins in order to satisfy for 
them. How great is the horror of a pure soul for sin, or even the 
appearance of sin! How great is the aversion toward it in such 
souls and the abomination with which it is regarded! How great 
then must have been the aversion of our Blessed Lord to the very 


_ semblance of sin! In how great abomination does He not hold it! It 


would indeed be blasphemous to suppose that it was possible for 
Him to be guilty of the slightest fault or imperfection. Yet we 
are told by the inspired words of the Prophet that “the Lord hath 
laid upon Him the iniquity of us all.” That “surely He hath borne 
our infirmities and carried our sorrows, and we have thought Him 
as it were a leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted.” (Isa. 
liii. 5, 6.) 
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Clothed with the iniquity of us all, as a pure immaculate body 
wrapped in the foulest and filthiest of garments, Christ offers 
Himself to the Divine Justice to undergo the punishment of our 
sins to satisfy for them, and what that punishment was we may learn 
from the history of the Passion, and especially from that heartrend- 
ing cry from the Cross: “ My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me!” 

It was by sorrow, suffering and death that Christ appeased the 
anger of God toward man; it was by those same means He made 
expiation for our sins and washed out their stains. It is by His 
Blood that our sins are washed away, that Blood which was offered 
in the Sacrifice of Calvary and which flowed forth even to the last 
drop in satisfaction and in atonement for the sins of the world. 

How much gratitude and thanksgiving do we not owe to our 
Saviour for this other great work of His Passion—His infinite satis- 
faction and atonement. Our own satisfactions could never suffice 
to appease the Divine Justice; but Christ made full satisfaction for 
all and effected through it that even our satisfaction and our own 
small merits could be accepted in union with His in expiating our 
sins and as deserving of supernatural recompense. 

Let us remember that if the anger of God is to be again appeased 
in individual cases; if we have still to discharge great debts on ac- 
count of sins committed ; if the guilt of sin is to be again expiated, we 
must unite our repentance, our works, and our prayers with the satis- 
faction of Christ. We must go to that same Saviour who was 
bruised for our infirmity, who laid down His life for sin and de- 
livered Himself to death: “ Who was reputed with the wicked, who 
hath borne the sins of many and prayed for the transgressors.” (Isa. 
liii, 12.) 

3. The Love of Christ manifested in His Passion.—* Greater love 
than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
(St. John xv. 13.) One drop of blood, one of Christ’s least actions 
would have been sufficient for merit and satisfaction, but that would 
not suffice to satisfy His infinite love. That love would do more. 
O the love of our Saviour for our souls! when will it be understood 
properly? He loved us, and because He loved us He delivered Him- 
self for us. He suffered and died for all, for each one of us. It is 
in His Passion we find the most real and touching proofs of that 
love—in the choice of His death, in the greatness of His sorrow 
and in His Crucifixion. As regards the choice of His death He tells 
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us: “I lay down My life of My own accord, no one taketh it away 
from Me.” As if He had said: “ I Myself make choice of My death, 
and I choose to die amidst the most bitter pains and ignominies for the 
love of you.” This is what our Saviour says to each one of us; 
and this is what He proves to us. What but love could have sustained 
Him in the Garden of Gethsemani when His Passion began? There 
He prayed in sorrow and in agony; there He accepted the bitter 
chalice; there by reason of His mental anguish His sweat became 
as drops of blood trickling down upon the ground, and yet when 
that agony in the Garden was over, He went forth to meet His 
enemies, saying to His Apostles: “ Arise, let us go, for he who will 
betray me is at hand.” It was thus Christ accepted the chalice of 
suffering and faced His Passion in proof of His love for our souls. 
The sorrow and pain of all He endured from that moment until the 
moment when He said: “ Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit,” and bowed His head and gave up the Ghost, can not be 
properly told in merely human words, but let us all resolve to read 
that history, especially during Passion Time, as it is narrated in the 
inspired words of the Evangelists, and, above all, let us dwell 
in prayer and meditation upon the history of the crucifixion as given 
by St. John the Evangelist, and the Apostle of love. 

After reading that history, let us reflect that all these sufferings 
were endured for us and for all men, for all sinners even, and for 
the very executioners who crucified Him and who mocked Him in 
His last agony. He suffered all, not that He might gain any ad- 
vantage for Himself, as He was God, but that He might pay the 
debt which we had contracted, and which we could never have paid 
of ourselves. He suffered all that He might wipe out the hand- 
writing of sin that was against us, and that He might by reconciling 
us to our Heavenly Father, open to us the Kingdom of His glory 
and beatitude. The one motive which led Him to do all this, which 
led Him to suffering and to such a death, was, according to 
inspired witnesses, His love. ‘“‘ Having loved His own who were in 
the world He loved them to the end. He loved us and delivered 
Himself for us.” (Gal. ii. 20.) At this thought who can refuse to 
return that love? “If any man,” says St. Paul, “love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be anathema.” (I. Cor. xvi. 22.) 

Let us think now that our loving Saviour is speaking to our 
hearts through the reflections we have made, and that His words are 
the same as those which He addressed to His hearers when on earth: 
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“Seek me whilst you can find me; invoke me whilst I am near to 
you. Deny yourself, take up your cross and follow me. He that 
taketh not up his cross, and followeth me, is not worthy of me.” 


PALM SUNDAY. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


XXI. Jesus, THE SECOND PERSON OF THE GODHEAD, BECAME 
INCARNATE TO REDEEM Us. 


BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“And the Word was made flesh.”—John i. 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. To have a knowledge of the Mystery of the Incarnation 
is most necessary, (a) for Christ prayed that the world might have this 
saving knowledge; (b) He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life; (c) Not 
to have this knowledge to dishonor and despise Christ. 

II. This knowledge is most useful, for the Scripture says that this 
knowledge is perfect justice. The contemplation of this Mystery gives 
strength and courage, and a right estimation of the things of the world. 
This Mystery arouses in our hearts (a) a horror of sin; (b) love of 
virtue and holiness; (c) a great love for our Redeemer, and thas enables 
us to save our souls. 


The doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son of God is 


I. A most necessary one, and 
II. A very useful doctrine. 


I. 


Every Christian who wants to be saved must know that the Son 
of God became Incarnate. Without this knowledge no one can 
enter heaven. For this reason Christ Himself, who desires that 
all mankind should be saved, prayed so fervently to His heavenly 
Father that the world should know Him. “ Father,” He said, lift- 
ing up His eyes to heaven, “ glorify Thy Son,” 7. ¢., let the world 
know who I am. For, “this is life everlasting; that they may 
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know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” (John xvii. I.) 

We attain therefore into everlasting life through the knowledge 
of the Father and His ambassador, the Messiah, His Son Jesus 
Christ. And how could it be otherwise? For how could we live 
as Christians, and consequently be saved, if we did not know who 
and what Christ is? What service can we render to Him whom we 
do not know at all? How could we invoke, thank, praise and love 
Him of whom we know nothing? Of what avail is it to say and to 
know that there is a Christ if you do not know who this Christ is? 
what His name means? what His condition was, His office and His 
vocation? He says of Himself: “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.’ (John xiv. 6.) Now if He is the way to heaven, it is neces- 
sary to know Him, otherwise we should stray from the right path, 
and take the road which leads into the abyss. If He is the truth, 
then we must learn to know Him, otherwise we shall fall into error. 
If He is the life, then we are in death if we are not in Him through 
knowledge and love. If the knowledge of Christ is the cause of 
everlasting life, so is ignorance in regard to His holy Person the 
cause of eternal perdition. Therefore those men are the most mis- 
erable upon earth who know Christ only in name, who know noth- 
ing of His Divine Person, nothing of His Divine attributes, nothing 
of His miraculous actions. Enveloped in darkness, they take the 


path leading to error, to death, to everlasting perdition, because © 


they know not Him, who alone is the way, the truth, and the life. 
This is, too, the greatest affront which a reasoning soul can offer 
to Christ the Lord, not to know nor even endeavor to know who 
He is; as on the other hand it is a great dishonor and contempt of 
Him not to esteem and love Him as we ought, when once He is 
known. Truly such persons are not worthy to be called Christians, 
for God has Himself said: “ Whosoever shall glorify me, him will 
I glorify; but they that despise me, shall be despised.” (I. Kings 
li. 30.) This dishonor happens, as I have just said, through 
ignorance. Let, therefore, all Christians in name only be assured 
that Christ, after their death, will avenge the affront which they 
offered Him in life, because they were more solicitous for the vani- 
ties and pleasures of this world than to learn to know ~ Him. 
Then He will sav: “ Amen, I say to you, I know you not.” (Matt. 
xxv. 12.) Through My Incarnation I have granted you such great 
benefits, have redeemed and sanctified you; but you, ungrateful 
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man, did not want to know your Redeemer and Saviour. Therefore 
will I know nothing of you, but punish you according to the gravity 
of your crimes. 

I do not say this at all of those unfortunate ones to whom the 
light of the Gospel has not yet been brought, and who live on there- 
fore in darkness and unbelief, neither hearing nor knowing any- 
thing of Christ. The hard word of condemnation is spoken to those 
who, being born in the Catholic Church, and brought up with the 
milk of a pure and holy doctrine, have the light of faith before their 
eyes, and instead of one, have a hundred teachers to instruct them, 
but who because of their own laziness and indifference, pay no heed 
to the science of salvation, indeed despise it, or devote more interest 
to the foolish vanities of this world, than to the knowledge of their 
faith and their Saviour. This is particularly applicable to those 
parents who are more interested in having their children taught the 
latest dances, music, etc., than in having them learn that which they 
ought to know, so as to live Christian lives and save their souls. 

We can have compassion and forbearance with the heathen. For 
‘how can they believe when they have not heard? how can they 
hear if they have no one to preach to them?” Their ignorance and 
unbelief are consequently in a measure excusable. But can the 
Christians say this? Just the contrary! How many are there in 
your community who do not want to learn or to hear that which is 
necessary for their salvation. To these, those words which St. John 
said of the world when Christ became Incarnate are still applicable: 
“He was in the world, and the world knew him not.” (John i. 
10.) Shameful! the dog knows his master, the ox and the ass in 
the stable know their owners, but Christian souls know not Christ 
Jesus their Redeemer. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we should know what Christ is so 
as to live a Christian life. 


II. 


“ For to know thee,” says the wise man of the future Redeemer, 
“is perfect justice: and to know thy justice, and thy power, is the 
root of immortality.” (Wis. xv. 3.) For this reason the seraphic 
teachers place the attentive contemplation of the life of Christ above 
all other spiritual works and practises. And rightly. Nothing is 
so capable of fortifying our spirits or so encouraging to our souls 
against tribulations, contradictions, and the temptations of the devil, 
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nothing can convince us so well of the deceitful flattery of the 
world as the knowledge of the life of Christ. For first of all the 
mystery of Christ’s Incarnation excites in the devout a fear and 
horror of sin by placing before our eyes the awful severity of the 
Divine justice, which was so hard to appease that Christ had to 
suffer and die to make satisfaction for a single mortal sin! Sec- 
ondly, the knowledge of this mystery arouses within us a love and 
zeal for virtue, by representing to us the most perfect model and 
pattern of all virtues. Thirdly, it stimulates us to love God by 
placing before our eyes, on the one hand, the unutterable goodness 
and the magnanimity of God’s love toward mankind, who so loved 
us that He gave His only begotten Son to spare us and redeem us; 
on the other hand, the infinite love of Christ in becoming Incarnate 
for us, in taking upon Himself our nature, our frailty, our debt of 
sin, and becoming obedient for us, even to death upon the cross. 

Certainly, dear Christians! God could not have shown a greater 
love for us than to sacrifice His only begotten Son for us! Yet 
He wished to draw all things to Himself! And Christ knew full 
well the nature of the human heart, knew its impulse to love the 
things which appear beautiful in its eyes, even in fact to adore 
them, which so often happened, as when men worshiped images 
of wood and stone. For this reason He wished to appear 
visibly in bodily form, that He might thereby adapt Himself to the 
longing of our hearts which demands to see what it ought to love. . 
Has He not fulfilled that which He prophesied by the Prophet 
Osee: “I will draw them with the cords of Adam, with the bands of 
love”? (Osee xi. 4.) This Adam is the second, the new blessed 
Adam Christ, who is at the same time God and man. His self- 
sacrificing love was to move all mankind to mutual love. In Christ, 
God had in truth drawn all mankind to Himself through love; for 
Christ, the God-man, can not be loved without at the same time God 
being loved also. 

We learn all this by the knowledge of Christ’s Incarnation, and 
St. Bonaventure rightly adds that the knowledge cf this merciful 
and instructive mystery is the most profitable and the most excellent 
of all things which we cal! good and holy. Strive, then, by unin- 
terrupted and attentive listening to the following short instructions 
to arrive at the most thereuch knowledge of this mystery. For 
there is nothing more important in this world than the knowledge 
and love of Jesus Christ, Our Redeemer. 
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EASTER SUNDAY. 


SHORT SERMON. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON.CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XXII. THe Tuirp PERSON OF THE GODHEAD. 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
“God is love.”—I. John iv. 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—As the works of Omnipotence are attributed to the Father; the 
work of redemption to the Son, so to the Holy Ghost is given the 
works of love. 

The Holy Ghost is the mutual love of the Father and the Son. This 
Love is perfect and real, not accidental. It is a love of great estimation— 
of benevolence and of delight: from this one yet threefold love comes the 
Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost is called the Spirit or Breath of God— 
for this Love comes from the very Nature of the Father and the Son: 
it is from eternity—and is all Holy. 

Its effects: It strengthens us—revivifies us—fills us with love of God 
—curbs our passions—moderates our desires—blots out our sins and 
teaches us the lesson that God is love. 


“True Christians are the children of God, sons, beloved heirs 
of God.” This, if you remember, was the conclusion of our last in- 
struction. The Apostle St. Paul speaks of this adoption in his 
epistle to the Romans; he speaks briefly of the signs of this adop- 
tion; of the future glory and hope of the children of God; of our 
ardent desire for the perfecting of this adoption which will come 
with the death of the body. He attributes this adoption to the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, who, by the outpouring of love, pro- 
duces a change in the interior of our sinful hearts and inspires us 
with childlike confidence. From this you see that the works of love 
are attributed to the third Person. As the works of omnipotence 
are attributed particularly to the Father, the works of wisdom to the 
Son, so the works of love are given particularly to the Holy Ghost. 
We shall speak of this third Person to-day. We will consider 


I. What He comes, or 
II. What He is. 


From both you will see that He is nothing else but love. 
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The moment, to speak humanly of God and eternity, that God 
the Father begot by His infinite knowledge of His Being, an image 
of Himself, 7. e., the second Person of the Godhead, His Son, and 
saw how exactly He was like unto Him, how perfect, how holy, how 
equally glorious, how Divine He was, the Father was inflamed 
with an infinite love for this His Son. As the Son perceived this 
infinite love of the Father toward Himself, He embraced the Father 
with an equal love, 7. e., with an infinite, immeasurable, unparalleled 
love. 

Now this mutual love between the two Divine Persons, Father 
and Son, was a supremely perfect Divine act of the will from which 
necessarily a third something must arise. For as the real knowledge 
of a thing produces a word which is the image of the thing known, 
so does the real practise of an ardent love in us produce an affection 
for the person beloved, which affection is properly called love. 

In this way, to speak again according to human comprehension, 
did Father and Son produce also by their mutual Divine and eternal 
love an affection toward themselves as well as toward that which 
they loved. But this affection produced by the act of love, because 
it finds its being in the Divine Persons, is not accidental, but is a 
substance, a being. And because this affection, this formal love, 
proceeds from the Father and the Son at the same time, so is it just 
for this reason something different from Father and Son, and be- 
cause this affection, this formal love is present in the Divine sub- 
stance itself, so is it also itself Divine, it is what God is, and forms 
besides the Father and the Son the third Person of the Godhead, 
the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost, therefore, according to His Per- 
son, is none other than the mutual affection of the Father and the 
Son, and the operation of the love of the Father and the Son, or 
briefly, the love of the Godhead. 

This is the eternal origin of the Holy Ghost, who proceeds from 
the actual love of the Father and the Son. This love indeed in both 
Persons is one and the same; still, as the Divine Being contains all 
perfections in itself, in the same way does Divine love contain in its 
unity all the operations of love. For this reason we can say that 
this love, from which the Holy Ghost is, was, as it were, a threefold 
love in the Father and the Son, and thus first a highly esteemed 
love, by virtue of which one Person preserves that high estimation 
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of the other, which belongs to each Person by reason of His infinite 
glory, power, and majesty. Secondly, a love of benevolence im. 
pelled by which each Person readily wishes the other from all 
eternity to enjoy all the glory, honor and delight through all eternity, 
Thirdly, the love from which the Holy Ghost proceeded was a love 
of delight. This is the supreme love proper to the Godhead. The 
Father finds His delight in these inexpressible productions, and re- 
joices in the infinite glory of His Son, as if He said to Him eternally: 
‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” (Matt. 
xvii. 5.) And the Son in return has the most supreme delight in the 
majesty of His Father, and finds an infinite joy in the infinity and 
perfection of the Father. 

From this one, but at the same time threefold love in the God- 
head originates the Holy Ghost. He is the operation and the fruit 
of eternal love, the joy of the uncreated Persons, as also the fruit 
of the Holy Ghost is the joy of created persons, according to the 
words of the Apostle, who writes: “ The fruit of the Holy Spirit is 
joy.” (Gal. v. 22.) 

So much of the origin of the Holy Ghost. Now we will hear 
about the nature of this Divine Person, or what the Holy Ghost is. 


II. 


I have already said in the first part that the Holy Ghost is none 
other than the operation of love, that means the affection of the 
mutually loving Divine Persons, or better, the formal love between 
Father and Son. 

To understand this rightly, though, we must know that the love 
of the Father and the Son is called a breath or spirit. For all ardent 
love is, as it were, a breath, an aspiration of the heart. Now, as 
both only breathe love, and from out this love the third Person pro- 
ceeds, for this reason He is called breath (spiritus), or ghost. And 
rightly. For 1. As the breath comes from within, from the heart 
and the lungs, so also does the love of the Father and Son come 
from the innermost part, from the innermost essence of the Divine 
nature of the Father and the Son. 

2. The breath is caused by the living warmth of the heart; in 
the same way the love of the Father and the Son is, as it were, the 
living warmth of their Divine love. 

3. As the breathing is unceasing as long as life lasts, so also is 
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the eternal love of the Father unceasing, and without beginning 
and without end. The breathing of man, although continuous, still 
is interrupted by a momentary cessation. But the Father and the 
Son breathe eternal and constant love, it being intimately united in 
both of them, without the slightest cessation. 

4. Breathing moderates the heat of the heart’s blood, so that on 
one hand life may not be endangered by too great heat, and on the 
other hand the necessary warmth for life may be preserved. And so 
it is with the love of the Father and the Son. The Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from them as the breath, as the aspiration of the Father and 
the Son, who so communicates Himself to our souls as to moderate 
in us the unruly desires and sensual affections, in return for which 
we receive the heat, the fire which is necessary for the spiritual life, 
the Divine love. Hence this third Person of the Godhead is 
called the Spirit of God. For He inspires all things by His grace, 
rekindles that which is extinguished, fortifies the weak, moderates 
the overheated, dries that which is watered by the tears of repent- 
ance and affliction, refreshes and consoles whatever stands in need 
of consolation. 

5. We ought to remark that the love of the Father and of the 
Son is coupled with an infinite holiness, and therefore differs from 
most human affections which arise from natural inclinations and 
sensual propensities. Just on account of this love Father and Son 
are infinitely sanctified. Even in us men the love of God has a 
sanctifying power. It consumes like fire all the dross of sin, purifies 
souls, sanctifies them, and makes God love them not less than they 
love Him. And even if a soul be stained with a million sins, this 
love will cause it to hear with the penitent Magdalene those con- 
soling words: ‘‘ Many sins are forgiven her because she hath loved 
much.” (Luke vii. 47.) 

Now, if the real practise of love, which in comparison to Divine 
love is quite cold, and almost dead in us, has the power to purify 
and sanctify our souls, what sanctification and power must the 
actual practise of an infinite love have in God? For this reason the 
Father is holy because He loves the Son; the Son is holy because 
He loves the Father, and for this reason the Spirit in particular is 
distinguished by being called holy, because He is the sanctifying 
love of the two Persons, and proceeds from their love. 

You have hereby heard briefly, and, as I hope, with God’s assist- 
ance understood also, who the Holy Ghost is, and whence He pro- 
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ceeds, 1. é., the procession from and the nature of the third Person 
of the Godhead. Herewith I shall also conclude my sermon with 
the words with which I began it, “ God is love.” 

“ God is love,” says the Disciple of love. O what can be mightier 
than God? Do you need his assistance—this God is love! What 
can be holier than God? Are you wanting in holiness ?—this God is 
love? What can be more Divine than God? Do you wish to par- 
take of the Divine life? God is love! Those who wish to live vir- 
tuously must love! and to die holily they must love. That they may 
one day be with God, they must love! But their love must be con- 
stant, faithful, and holy. 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“If Christ be not risen from the dead, vain is our preaching, vain is 
your faith.”—1 Cor. xv. 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Resurrection of Christ, foundation of Christian Faith. All 
other facts in life of Christ subordinate, as witnesses to this one. 


2. Resurrection testified to by (A) Evidences from the Scriptures; 
(a) From prophecies of Christ in regard to His resurrection; (b) From 
testimonies of appearances after His death. (B) By the advance of 
Christian Religion built upon this fact. 


3. Yet, we behold a great loss of belief in Resurrection to-day 


4. One great cause is disbelief in the Records of the Resurrection. 
aad — in the Scriptures rightly fostered only within the Catholic 
hurch, 


5. Therefore she alone is the one witness to the Resurrection. 


6. Conclusion; because of the importance of the fact, and because 
of the stanchness of the Church’s defense of the fact, we should rejoice 
with her. 


1. No other fact has been such a power in the world as that which 
we commemorate to-day, the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead. In the annals of religion and its progress; in the records 
of faith and its victories; in the history of morality and its ad- 
vancement; in the story of charity and its achievements; there has 
been no factor so influential. It is bound up most intimately and 
closely with human life. Even those who deny it as a myth are 
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living to-day under conditions which would not exist had not cen- 
turies of Christian people believed in this great fact. 

The Resurrection of Christ is the foundation of the Christian 
faith, because it is the proof supreme of His Divinity. Through- 
out His whole life indeed Christ was the revelation of God unto 
man. ‘“ God who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke in 
times past by the prophets, last of all in these days hath spoken 
to us by his son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also he made the world.” The greatness, the beauty, the 
holiness, the majesty, the love, the mercy, the justice of God were 
manifested in the human life and actions of our Divine Lord upon 
earth. When an afflicted woman touched the hem of His garment, 
and He cured her of her sickness; when the blind man cried out to 
Him: “Lord, that I may see,” and He gave him sight; when a 
ruler begged that his child might not die, and Jesus infused new 
vigor and health; when a sister and again a mother were in grief 
over the loss of a loved one, and He called the dead back to life; 
when a thief dying on a cross sought for pardon, and Jesus washed 
away the guilt of sin; in these and in many other instances He gave 
proof that He was divine. 

All these, however, are subordinate to the one grand, triumphal 
fact which is the corner-stone of Christianity, and upon which 
all the rest of the structure depends, the Resurrection of Christ 
from the dead. So could the Apostle say: “If Christ be not risen 
from the dead, vain is our preaching, vain is your faith.” 

He who admits the Resurrection must hold to Christ’s Divinity, 
and consequently to His divine right to be the Guide and Teachef 
of man. On the other hand, he who denies the Resurrection will 
not hesitate to sacrifice altogether belief in the divine prerogatives 
and the divine mission of Jesus Christ. 

2. Relying upon the Gospel narrative, my dear brethren, and upon 
the innumerable references throughout the New Testament, we 
must conclude that no fact in the world’s history is more incon- 


testably established than the Resurrection of Christ; and yet we 


are brought face to face with the denial of this, by some at least. 
The New Testament gives us evidence after evidence of the 
Truth. God Himself foretold His resurrection. The spirit of 
prophecy rested upon Him, and at times, for the sake of His fol- 
lowers, He lifted the veil that hangs beyond and revealed the vision, 
dimly it may have been, of future triumph and glory. When some 
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would ask Him for a sign, He spoke of the sign of Jonas the 
prophet: “For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and 
three nights, so shall the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth 
three days and three nights.” (Matt. xii. 40.) 

When about to go up to Jerusalem for the last time, He foretold 
what would happen to the Son of Man: “ They shall deliver Him to 
the Gentiles to be mocked and scourged and crucified, and the third 
day he shall rise again.” (Matt. xx. 19.) 

At the time of His glorious transfiguration, when His favored 
Apostles would have rushed through the world proclaiming the 
miracle, ‘“ He charged them not to tell any man what things they 
had seen, till the Son of Man be risen again from the dead.” (Mark 
ix. 8.) 

Again, “ destroy,” said He, “this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up. But he spoke of the temple of His Body.” (John 
ii. 19-21.) 

These are but examples of His declarations to the effect that 
His suffering would be followed by joy, His night by day, His 
death by victory. His words were so understood and acted upon 
by the rulers of the Jews. “Sir,” they said to Pilate, “ we have 
remembered that that seducer said while He was yet alive: After 
three days I will rise again. Command, therefore, the sepulcher 
to be guarded until the third day, lest his disciples come and steal 
him away and say to the people, He is risen from the dead.”’ (Matt. 
xxvii. 63, 64.) The Jews therefore were prepared for any trickery. 

The lifeless body was placed in the tomb; a special detachment 
of Roman soldiers, with instructions to more than ordinary watch- 
fulness, was placed on guard and the tomb itself was officially 
sealed. Despite these measures, defying the seal of Rome and its 
Roman guardians, Christ rose triumphantly from the dead. On 
the very day of His resurrection He appeared unto the repentent 
and the rejoicing Mary Magdalen. Then to Peter, His chosen 
vicar, and to John, His especially beloved. In the evening of the 
same day He walked with two of His followers to the town of 
Emmaus, and later appeared unto His assembled Apostles. 

After the first day at least six separate appearances are recorded. 
As before His death, now after His resurrection, He conversed 
with His Apostles, spoke to His disciples, ate and drank with them. 
He brought certainty to the doubting Thomas, the skeptic apostle 
whose fault begot those consoling words, “ Blessed are they who 
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have not seen and have believed.” Upon a mountain in Galilee, in 
the midst of five hundred people, beside the sacred shores of the 
Lake of Tiberias, He appeared and spoke the words of light before 
which all lingering shadows of doubt were dispelled, and the flower 
of hope was new-born. 

In reality, my dear brethren, if there be one fact in history, which 
is better entitled to credit than any other, I do not hesitate to say 
that that fact is the glorious resurrection of Jesus from the tomb. 
Never, no, never, within the memory of man, was any transaction 
transmitted through every successive generation, from the period 
of its occurrence to the present day, amidst such a blaze of evi- 
dence. It is attested by the positive and unexceptionable testimony 
of persons of the highest integrity, who were themselves eye-wit- 
nesses of it, who saw Jesus dead, and who afterward beheld Him 
alive; who beheld Him not once or twice only, but frequently; not 
transiently but for a considerable time; who not only beheld Him 
but who heard Him, conversed with Him, touched Him, ate and 
drank with Him, and had every imaginable certainty, both of the 
reality and identity of His person which it was possible for the evi- 
dence of the senses to convey, and who proved, moreover, their 
honesty and sincerity by that best of arguments, the shedding of 
their blood. 

Had Christ not risen from the dead, there would be no Chris- 
tianity. Had not Christ risen from the dead, the preaching of the ' 
Apostles would have been vain, and the people’s faith would have 
been vain. A vain preaching and a vain faith would have failed 
long since. Nineteen centuries would not have passed to find that 
preaching and hope as strong as ever. Had it been a vain preach- 
ing it would have been annihilated in the ten great persecutions 
which the power of mighty Rome concocted for its destruction. 
Had it been a vain preaching it would have succumbed to the efforts 
of him who when dying was forced to cry out: “Galilean, Thou 
hast conquered.” Had it been a vain preaching, it would have been 
swept from the face of the earth in the avalanche of paganism that 
from the north broke through the gates of the empire. Had it been 
a vain preaching, the third, second, yes, the first century would 
have stood beside its grave. 

3. Yet in the light of these evidences, there are those to-day who 
deny the Resurrection. Upon theoretical grounds they declare its 
impossibility, because they hold that miracles in general are im- 
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possible. It is a question of fact more than theory. They would 
say: “ God can not interfere with the established laws of the Uni- 
verse and the decrees of nature.” 

God can not interfere? What kind of a God? An impotent 
abstraction of the mind? But God is more than this. He is a 
reality, a personality. We are free agents. Our freedom is a per- 
fection. If there be a God, He, too, must be free, and this implies 
the right and the power to make exceptions to His own laws. 

4. We can see that loss of faith in the resurrection has brought with 
it the loss of belief in Jesus Christ, God and man, and is leading to 
the entire giving up of faith in God and the life to come. What is 
the cause of this? One cause is disbelief in the records of the 
resurrection, disbelief in the Scriptural account. Now, I maintain 
that the only place where belief in the Scriptures is securely re- 
tained, and the only place, therefore, where the fact of the Resur- 
rection is safely guarded, is within the Catholic Church. She is 
the bulwark of the Resurrection. She is the one living witness 
of the fact that Christ rose from the dead. 

Look about the world to-day, and you will find no body of 
people among whom there is the same respect, the same reverence 
for the Scriptures as among the members of the Catholic Church. 
You will find no other Church that holds with the same steadfast- 
ness to the sacredness of their character. 

While among Christians outside the Catholic Church, the 
principle of private interpretation of the Scriptures has led men to 
believe what they like, and has opened the way not only to diffi- 
culty, but no doubt; she has stood in calm serenity and has held 
to her position as the teacher of men, the authoritative interpreter 
of Scriptures, appointed by Jesus Christ. While outside of her 
fold, men are gradually coming to look upon the Scriptures as any 
other literature; she has unflinchingly declared them to be supreme 
over all other writings, to be the inspired truth of God. While, 
at the best, many will accord them only the credence given to 
human history, with its liability to prejudice and error, she proclaims 
them to be without error, because they are a Divine record of facts, 
stamped with the seal of heaven itself. While, among skeptics, 
the Scriptures are considered to be only a legendary legacy of by-gone 
days, She, filled with the consciousness of her identity through the 
ages, can tell the world to-day, as She has told it through nineteen 
centuries: “I know that these things are true.” And, when, as the 
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time goes on, amid those who have sacrificed belief in the Divine 
character of the Scriptures, they shall lose for them even the regard 
that is paid to human documents, she will stand, as heretofore, their 
stanchest defender. 

5. Church of Christ, Thou art the one witness upon earth to-day 
of the Resurrection. Thou alone hast breasted the storms of the 
centuries. Thou canst thus speak to the world: “ Before Rational- 
ism was, I am; before the Unitarian and the Socinian, I am; before 
Renan and Strauss, I am. Nations have lived and died; people 
have risen and fallen: Ages have come and gone, I have witnessed 
their coming and their going. I have stood firm and unshaken 
amidst the storms of persecution, the assaults of infidelity, the 
ravages of licentiousness. I can carry the mind back to the time when 
the “ smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon and cameleopards 
and tigers bounded in the Flavian Amphitheater.” I have wit- 
nessed the destruction of Jerusalem, the downfall of Constanti- 
nople, the conquest of Rome. I have witnessed the formation of 
the Christian nations of Europe; I have seen the savage civilized; 
the barbarian educated; the wild warrior subdued. I can link the 
twentieth century with the first. I have witnessed many of the 
events recorded in the New Testament. I am the living witness of 
all Christian ages, and I bear my testimony unto this day that 
Christ has risen. 


6. To-day, then, is the day of Christ’s triumph, the day of the . 


Church’s rejoicing, that Church to which has been committed the 
preaching of the faith founded on His Resurrection. On the day 
of His death, the world triumphed. Beside the cross, the voice 
went up: “Bah! thou that destroyest the temple of God and in 
three days buildest it up again; save thyself, come down from the 
Cross.” Even then a word would have brought an army of smiling 
angels bearing fiery swords; even then a word would have struck 
down His persecutors; even then, did He desire it, that scene of 
death and defeat could have been changed into a heavenly victory. 
He could, but He would not, for then He was suffering for a guilt 
that was not His own. On the morn of the Resurrection, another 
voice spoke. When the holy woman arrived at the tomb, an angel 
clothed in white stood before them and cried out: “ He is risen, 
He is not here.” 
“Bah! Save thyself, come down from the Cross.” 
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And the triumphant answer rolls on through the centuries: ‘“ He 
is Risen, He is not here.” 

Through the world it echoes: “ He is risen as He said.” It is 
the foundation of Christianity. The Apostles preached it and they 
knew whereof they spoke. 

He is Risen! It is confusion to the deniers of Christ’s Divinity, 
for well founded as it is, it can not be reasonably denied. 

He is Risen! It is the tocsin of Faith, inspiring that belief with- 
out which there is no salvation. 

He is Risen! It is the promise and the hope of our Resurrection 
upon the last day. 

As we take a broad general view of the centuries, we seem to be 
standing in the nave of some vast Cathedral. Over the distant 
altar we can see the inscription, “ He is risen as He said.” From 
within this Cathedral there issues forth the Christian song of tri- 
umph. Within its confines are gathered the hosts of witnesses 
from all times. We hear again the Evangelists chanting solemnly 
the simple story of Easter morn. We hear the whole body of the 
Apostles taking up the refrain and sounding it into all their fol- 
lowers. We hear St. Paul reiterating the sacred words and pro- 
claiming that there is no Christianity without faith in the Resur- 
rection. We hear the witnesses of the first centuries, the martyrs, 
clothed in blood-red garments, telling how with their life they bore 
testimony to the Resurrection of Christ. We hear Athanasius, the 
Saint of the Divinity, using the fact of the Resurrection against his 
adversaries; we hear his followers, the defenders of Christianity, 
smiling in their turn with the unanswerable argument of the Resur- 
rection. From each century a song, and all unite in one grand sym- 
phony. The mighty anthem goes up; the song of triumph cleaves 
the sky: “ Resurrexit sicut dixit.” ‘‘ He has risen, as He said.” 

And if by some miraculous power it were given us to look into 
the court of heaven; if for a moment, on this day, the eternal 
gates were lifted, we could hear issuing forth the song of the 
myriad angels, companions of those who stood within the tomb, the 
song of heaven’s triumph: “ Resurrexit sicut dixit.’ “ He has 
risen as He said.” | 

Right, then, is it that the Church on earth should on this day, 
above all others, rejoice. She sings to-day the triumph. of her 
Founder. She chants to-day the glory of the Son of God. Our 
hearts, our wills, our minds, our souls are with her. 
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The faith which springs up lively within our souls, the fountain 
of justification; the hope that inspires us in consequence of the great 
fact we commemorate; the charity toward God and man which is 
to be found only in the Christian heart; the joy that is the fruit of 
all these; the joy of sympathy with Jesus Christ the Victor, the 
Conqueror ; all these are summed up in that cry which our beloved 
Church in their raptures of love repeats again and again: “ Resur- 
rexit sicut dixit,’ “ He said He would arise, and He has risen.” 
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Lenten Sermons. 


BY THE VERY REV. JOHN R. TEEFY, TORONTO, ONT., CAN, 


III. THE Worsuip oF Hope. 
“O Lord, thou hast wonderfully constituted me in hope.”—Ps. iv. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. As intellect strives after the yet unattained truth 
by faith, so will reaches out for yet unattained good by hope. 
The object of Hope: (a) To attain to the enjoyment of God; 
(b) to receive the means to do so, 1.é., graces. 
II. The grounds of our Hope: (a) The Nature of God Himself; 
(b) the promises of God in Holy Writ; (c) the pledge of His Son 
Jesus Christ; (d) the Mass and the Blessed Sacrament; (e) the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 
III. The Qualities of Hope.—Hope in God first and last, and for all 
good things. 


In studying the nature of the human soul and its activities we 
recognize two wonderful, central powers, viz.: reason and free-will. 
These are the faculties which differentiate man from the lower crea- 
tures, the faculties which give man authority in the world about 
him, the faculties through which he is placed in moral relation with 
God and his fellows. But tremendous as these faculties are in the 
sweep of their action and the extent of their sway, they are not a 
law or perfection unto themselves. Nor on the other hand are they 
vain energies chasing after phantom joys. The human intellect is 
not intellect terminated, restful in the quiet, unmoved possession of 
its object, perfected with all the perfection of which it is capable, 
actually knowing all that it can know. Its object is the truth. Far 
beyond where die the echoes of creation’s hymn upon the uncreated 
shore, far beyond where sense has pictured the ideal, there dwells 
the Infinite Truth in all reality. To it, as to its home, the sojourn- 
ing reason of man turns, and bends his weary steps in faith and 
trust. The same is to be said about the will. It of itself is not 
perfection nor is it actually all the perfection of which, as a will, it is 
capable. There is a desire, a yearning deep down in our nature, 
so that the will longs for something toward which it directs the 
whole man. Our will is not in full possession of its crown, that 
crown which is both its ornament and its reward. The will seeks 
for it, strives for it, suffers for it. And the object toward which it 
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directs its energy is the good. Thus in the subject there is the de- 
sire, and corresponding to this desire is the object. This is the 
tendency of intelligent nature in this wayfaring world. This is that 
indefinite spiritual weight which, while leaving the soul its freedom, 
attracts it to its object as a desire, an effort, a hope. 

Hope is thus the life of our life, “ the charm of life’s bewildered 
way.” When it springs forth all becomes animated; when it lan- 
guishes action weakens, and when it dies everything stops. It is a 
never-setting star. If it shone not upon the cradle, we should curse 
the new-born child; and if it threw not its rays athwart the grave 
we should not dare to die. The fact is that hope is the echo of that 
divine voice: “Son give me thy heart.” And as it is impossible 
there can be any morality or worship without free-will, so it is im- 
possible that hope will not hold a most important and hallowed place 
among Christian virtues. Jesus Christ came not to destroy. He 
came to fulfil, to consecrate and to perfect the energies of our moral 
nature which had been wounaed by sin. He vivified this great virtue 
of hope with His great supernatural gifts. He transformed its ob- 
ject, encouraged its action and secured its foundations in His own 
Precious Blood. God Himself in His bounty and bliss, in His essen- 
tial glory and perfection, God Himself has become the food of our 
soul in that hunger and desire for happiness which is an instinct of 
our nature. To know the true and living God, to behold Him face 
to face, to be partakers of His Divine nature, to enjoy the everlast- 
ing feast of heaven wherein God the Father with the Son and Holy 
Ghost is to the Saints complete satiety and perfect happiness: this 
is the object we hope for. And is this my destiny? “ Why art thou 
sad, O my soul, and why dost thou disquiet me? Hope thou in the 
Lord, for I will yet praise Him.” When will this day of eternity 
shine? He who wills the end wills the means. The second object 
of our hope is the grace necessary for salvation—that sweet and 
holy mystery of our justification and actual sanctification in the 
journey of life, that lifting up of the heart, that outpouring of God’s 
Holy Spirit, the multiplied mercy of pardon, the transcendent love 
of holy sacrament, the balm of oil on wounded traveler, care of holy 
Church, touching word of repentance, humble prayer, patient resig- 
nation, sanctifying law—these are some of the means God has 
created for us to reach our high and holy destiny. O precious gifts! 
O holy bonds uniting us to God and directing our footsteps home- 
ward: O pledges of our final victory in the struggle and combat of 
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life. The Christian is a man of hope. There is a desire after God 
and a trust in Him which enable him “to glory in the hope of the 
glory of the sons of God—and not only so, but to glory also in 
tribulation, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
trial, and trial hope, and hope confoundeth not.” 

Let us turn our attention to the formal object of hope. Does it 
not look like presumption that we poor creatures, sinful creatures at 
that, can turn to the mountains and ever hope to dwell on their 
dizzy heights. By what right or claim do we confidently expect to 
share “in the joy of our Lord ” or enter the eternal gates? What is 
our priesthood that we should stand within the holy of holies? 
Why do we hope? God, my dear brethren, is our support—God 
in His nature, His word, His pledge, is the triple ground of our 
Christian hope. 

What is the nature of God? Not such as pure reason by its un- 
steady light has now and again discovered—but such as revelation 
declares, such as His eternal Son announced to us? What is this 
divine nature, then? Power and wisdom and goodness. Nothing 
daunts Him. Everything obeys His will, everything serves His pur- 
pose. Night is but the messenger of day; demons help in the salva- 
tion of man. He conquers the world by His cross, and finds im- 
mortal life in dying. How can we mistrust God? ‘“O Lord God, 
almighty King, all things are in Thy power, and there is none that 
can resist Thy will, if Thou determine to save Israel.” God is 
good—He is love. He is all goodness, all love. To be, to give 
Himself, to love us, to hold us in the hollow of His hand, and to 
draw us to Himself—these are the continued mystery of His loving 
providence in our regard. Nothing hinders Him. Even sin, bold, 
defiant, foolish, wicked sin turns God’s love into compassion, and 
fills the Father’s eyes with tears as He looks for the return of His 
prodigal child. Sin gives the world a Saviour, turns Him into the 
Good Samaritan, and purples His love with the crimson of His 
Precious Blood. Let but the sinner hope: “ He hath not dealt with 
us after our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities.” Let 
but the sinner hope, and God’s love becomes mercy, and His mercy 
pardon. 

The second ground for our hope is the word of God. You know, 
my brethren, the value of man’s word. There is nothing more bind- 
ing, nor should there be. It is the bond of society and the basis of 
all contracts. The child trusts its mother and the disciple his master. 
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The body governed trusts those who govern. We find undoubtedly 
a majesty and a stability which prove a protection, a refuge and a 
support. What, then, must be the light, if such be the shadow? 
What is that eternal, substantial affirmative: God is? What cer- 
tainty, what peace, what security! Read that sacred word of God, 
that book of books which we call the Bible—read there of prophecy 
and promise, of type and figure, of synagogue and Church; read 
there the word that will never pass away, the history of God’s 
dealings with mankind, then let the weak be strengthened, and the 
bruised reed be healed and the breaking heart consoled. ‘ With the 
Lord there is plentiful redemption.” ‘ All the ways of the Lord are 
mercy and truth.” The longing hope of four thousand years is ful- 
filled, and we have God’s word as “an anchor of the soul sure and 
firm, and which entereth in even within the veil: where the fore- 
runner Jesus is entered for us made a high-priest forever accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedech.’’ Sin is pardoned: “ Though 
your sins be as scarlet, yet they shall be made white as snow.” 
Prayer is heard, union with God pledged: “ Amen, amen, I say 
unto you if you ask the Father anything in my name it will be given 
to you.” “ He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, abideth 
in me and I in him.” 

There is not only the created written word of God, there is the 
uncreated Word—the Word by whom all things were made, who 
was with the Father from the beginning, the consubstantial Son, 
“God so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son: that 
whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life ever- 
lasting. His name is Jesus, for He is our Saviour. He is the 
light—the unfailing light. He is the inexhaustible ocean of pardon 
and grace. He is the way we must follow, the truth we must be- 
lieve, the life we must lead. Every step He took upon the earth, 
every beating of His Sacred Heart, every mystery, crib, cross, tomb, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Capharnaum, Calvary, are the door-posts of 
wisdom: and blessed is the man who watcheth thereat. These holy 
consecrated spots are ours—cooling shades beneath the plane-tree 
by the fountains where spring the waters of life. None of us can 
rest there without our heart thrilling with hope. None of us can 
glance at the crucifix without exclaiming with the apostle: “ He 
hath loved me and He hath delivered Himself up for me.” And 
as we watch by the open tomb, we know that “ He rose for our 
justification.” Then climbing with Him the hill of Ascension our 
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soul exults that: “ He is gone to prepare a place for us, that where 
He is, we may be also.” O Jesus, Saviour mine, unwritten Word of 
God, blessed “ Hope of penitents, how kind to those who ask Thee, 
how good to those who seek Thee—but what to those who find 
Thee?” 

Is that all? There is holy Mass, the universal radiation of Christ’s 
bloody sacrifice, the unfailing memorial of His passion, death, and 
resurrection. It reproduces Jesus, His life, His mysteries, His 
efficacious prayer and merit—it reproduces all before that Blessed 
Trinity whom it worships and glorifies, as it reproduces all for the 
soul that applies the life of its faith and love to the saving wounds 
of our living Hope. But the Mass is not only sacrifice and worship, 
it is a sacrament. Jesus who gives Himself to His Father gives 
Himself to us in holy communion. “ He that eateth My Flesh and 
drinketh My Blood abideth in Me and I in him.’”’ What hope, there- 
fore, in the Christian leaving the holy table, bearing within his 
breast the pledge of eternal life! What hope in the breast of the 
repentant dying sinner when he receives the sweet viaticum, and 
starts down the valley of death leaning upon his Saviour and Judge. 

There is another pledge of hope—the absolute, personal joy of 
God, the Holy Ghost. “I will not leave you orphans. I will send 
you another Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, who will abide with you for- 
ever,” the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity whose mission is 
ever going on among the children of men. This Holy Ghost has 
been given to us, the permanent good here, whose energy directs 
our steps as He to our heavenly Father: “ They that are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are the sons of God.” Brethren dear, the 
greatest consolation to us in life is this gift of God—the Holy Ghost 
whose deepest wish in His mission is your sanctification and salva- 
tion. It is His work to labor for it. His glory to succeed in it. 
I can not dwell longer upon the countless pledges that are given to 
us by the Holy Ghost—Mary—our life, our sweetness and our 
hope—holy Mother Church with its hierarchies, its powers and 
sacraments. Read them all. Read the pages of your own life, the 
action of holy inspiration and grace upon your heart, your work, 
your sufferings, your opportunities. Truly the refrain of life’s 
hymn is: “ O Lord, Thou hast wonderfully established me in hope.” 

Let me finally occupy your attention for a few moments with 
some of the qualities of Christian hope. The first is that our hope 
is in God. Do not hope for less than Him. If we do then we fail. 
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It is in this sense that every sin is against hope: for when we com- 
mit sin we lower our desires, our affections, our happiness to some 
created object. Be energetic therefore in the hour of temptation 
when some false pleasure or false hope is being held out to you in 
exchange for your true home and bliss. Be patient in the hour of 
suffering; and fix your heart upon Him who is your Hope, the 
Father of consolation and the God of mercy. Hope for all goods 
from His hands, all those gifts that can lead you home—those that 
can strengthen, purify, exalt you. Hope for temporal goods, at least 
in proportion as they tend to your sanctification and salvation. 
Hope in God—count not upon creatures; rely not upon yourselves, 
your talent, your past success. Allege not your misery, your weak- 
ness, your falls as a cause of discouragement, a reason for not 
daring to hope. From the morning watch through the day until 
nightfall let Israel hope in the Lord. Hope in Him always. Such 
confidence will be your greatest worship. Indeed, it is the only true 
worship. Without it there can be no living faith; and charity is im- 
possible unless there be confidence. Confidence is the acknowledg- 
ment of God’s perfections and the surrender of ourselves to our 
dear heavenly Father. Confidence is hope in full bloom. When 
therefore this confidence becomes the rule and animating force of 
our intimate relations with God, what reverence, what calmness, 
what worship! It is hope bearing fruit—fruit gathered in time of 
prayer and seasons of work and suffering. All that God does or 
permits is received in simplicity and good part. God trusts such 
a soul as that soul trusts Him. The confidence is reciprocal. God 
gives Himself to it and the soul gives itself up to God with all the 
energy of its being to do His will and establish His kingdom. This 
confidence is the flower of true piety and the security which the 
nature, the word and the pledges of God impart to the soul habitually 
faithful and devout to the Holy Ghost. Pray for this confidence, 
work for it, suffer for it. “ But I, as a fruitful olive tree in the 
house of God ; have hoped in the mercy of God for ever, yea, for ever 
and ever. I will praise Thee for ever because Thou hast done it: 
and I will wait on Thy name, for it is good in the sight of Thy 
saints.” Amen. 
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IV. THE WorsHIP OF CHARITY. 


“ Blessed is the man that findeth wisdom. Her ways are beautiful ways, 
and all her paths are peaceable. She is a tree of life to them that lay hold on 
her, and he that shall retain her shall be blessed.”—Prov. xiii. 13, 17, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The interconnection of the three theological 
virtues. Love the fulfilling of the Law. 

The Nature of Charity: (a) Union with God. God’s Majesty 
overpowers, but Love attracts and unites. 

II. The Effects of Charity: (a) Elevates the relation between Crea- 
tor and creature—“ not servants but friends”; (b) The strength and con- 
solation of it; (c) God establishes a sort of equality with us; (d) Union 
of wills through Love; (e) Community of goods. What shall we repay? 
(f) Charity the life of the soul, its principle activity; (g) Charity is 
obedience. Keep the commandments. Conclusion—Strive after Charity 
by prayer and penance. 


In the spiritual world all is countless variety crowded into mar- 
velous simplicity. The soul has springing from its simple essence 
far-reaching, charming powers which in the multitude of their 
actions and objects stop only at the infinite. Virtues cling to the 
soul in multitudinous distinction. Yet they group themselves so 
closely that it is hard to distinguish one from the other, or tell where 
one ends and where the next begins. Faith and hope and charity 
are three different, distinct virtues. But they all look to God, not 
only as to their source but likewise as to their object. They are in- 
fused by God, they can never be acquired by practise of some mere 
natural talent or good-will. Directly, they are concerned about God, 
His infinite Truth, Goodness and Perfection. Indirectly, they take 
in the whole sweep of man’s life and conduct. We can not have 
faith and not be obedient to authority. Nor can we love God unless 
at the same time we love our neighbor. There is such a close rela- 
tion between these three virtues. Let us consider their object—God. 
Faith regards God’s truth, hope His goodness, and Charity His per- 
fections. But truth and goodness are perfections of God, so that 
charity informs faith, and hope is the beginning of love. What is 
faith without hope or love? Far be such faith from you, my breth- 
ren, for it is like the faith of lost souls who believe and tremble. 
Charity is God’s bright sunlight shining upon the deep valleys and 
rugged mountains of our being. Let that sun go down, let the night 
of sin fall upon us, then is darkness around us, and shadows encom- 
pass us. All is not lost. Out from the darkness in the sky above 
shine the stars of faith and hope with the light they borrow from 
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the sun of justice. If, therefore, charity is the daylight, the time of 
work, the time in which all within is quickened and vivified, it is 
important that we should study well its nature and how we practise 
that virtue, which is the first and greatest of the virtues, as it is the 
first and greatest of the precepts of the law. Again, we must re- 
member that it is not enough to have faith and hope. One thing is 
necessary, one thing sufficient—love. Love is the fulfilment of the 
law, the bond of perfection 

What is Charity? That infused virtue by which from our 
soul we give ourselves to God as to our supreme good, in order that 
by the fulfilment of His will we may please Him, and attain to 
union with Him. God Himself then in all His infinite goodness and 
perfection becomes the object of our supreme love. We must speak, 
therefore, of God’s perfections. What do we know about them? 
Their simplicity baffles us and their variety confuses us. Omnipo- 
tence, wisdom, holiness, eternity, justice, majesty—and many other 
names we give them, for we can not take them in at once. Yet 
they are all one and the same. They are God, and God is love. 
That is the sweetest. It does not frighten us. Omnipotence seems 
to be always on the point of crushing us, and we feel timid. Wis- 
dom is so far-reaching that our folly stands out more boldly. God’s 
holiness, justice and majesty inspire us with awe. His eternity 
makes us feel as if we were a mere bubble upon a vast ocean. But 
the thought that God is love, and that He loved us first is strength 
to our weakness, wisdom to our folly, and clothes our naked misery 
with the beauty of holiness. That God should be love, all love and 
nothing but love, is not so strange after all. To be God is to be 
absolutely all perfection. And there is no perfection so absolutely, 
completely perfect as love. It is the giving of self to the object 
loved, the outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon our soul, the giving 
of God’s own nature to the sanctified and glorified soul, by which 
we are rendered partakers of His divine substance. Charity is that 
heavenly wisdom so praised in the holy scripture, “gentle, stead- 
fast, assured, secure, having all power, overseeing all things.” 
* She is more beautiful than the sun and above all the order of the 
stars.” “ Divine in its origin and motive, charity is a vapor of the 
power of God, a certain pure emanation of the glory of the almighty 
God.” No other power could bring us into the interior of God’s 
life than that omnipotent right hand. No other principle could 
clothe us with such glory and infuse itself into our being and facul- 
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ties except God’s own glory. Charity effects a union and friendship 
between God and the soul. This is “ wisdom’s treasure of which 
if any man draw he shall become the friend of God.” To be no 
longer servants—for such our Lord would not call His apostles—to 
be friends, what joy, what security, what responsibility. It is a 
new relation, modifying the relation of creature to creator. Modify- 
ing is hardly the right word. Exalting, perfecting, sanctifying, are 
the terms. In all the dreams of poets about heroes, who would ever 
dream that any one creature, however high and holy—not excepting 
Immaculate Mary—would or could be made a real friend of God, 
standing upon a certain equality with God? And is that dream to 
be a reality for any of us? Can we, ordinary Christians, struggling 
with temptation, battling with the world, finding it hard sometimes 
to live, can we dream such a dream, or expect at all to be friends 
with God? That great gift of God is indeed for us in this vale of 
tears, this land of exile. Go seek the light of that divine gift in 
the homes of living, struggling souls. That poor mother rising 
from her knees, preparing for the day’s duties, teaching her children 
God’s holy name and love of Blessed Sacrament, raising her heart 
to God that He may bless the little ones—that faithful, devoted soul 
possesses this friendship, the only consolation and glory she does 
possess. Yonder in the hospital or home where some poor sufferer 
lies stretched on a bed of pain—heads in hand, in prayer fervent, in 
patience and resignation to God’s will—there, too, is it to be found. 
As they gaze upon their crucifix or think upon Nazareth’s lowly 
home, they would not have it otherwise, for Jesus, their friend, their 
model, their teacher, was poor and in suffering. What a new re- 
lation is that of friendship of God! “O Lord God, my holy Lover, 
when Thou shalt come into my heart all that is within shall be filled 
with joy. A great thing is love, a great good every way. The lover 
giveth all for all, and hath all in all; because he resteth in one sov- 
ereign Good above all, from whom all good floweth and proceedeth. 
He looketh not at the gifts, but turneth himself above all goods to 
the Giver. A loud cry in the ears of God is that ardent affection 
of the soul which saith, O my God, my Love, Thou art all mine, and 
I am all Thine. Let me love Thee more than myself, and myself 
only for Thee, and all others in Thee.” But where there is friend- 
ship there is some sort of equality, for as the old Roman put it: 
friendship either makes or finds equals. What equality exists 
between God and us? Such an equality as exists between an 
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infinitely good Father and His children. “ We are now the children 
of God, and it hath not appeared what we shall be.” Charity is a 
bond binding us so closely to God that we are one with Him: 
“ Father, I pray that they all may be one, as Thou, Father in Me, and 
I in Thee: that they also may be one in us.” It is union of wills. 
Our will through charity is united to the ever blessed will of God, 
so that we seek in mind, and strength and heart and soul to do His 
will on earth as it is done by the saints and angels in heaven. It 
is not always sweet to the senses: “ for there is no living in love 
without some sorrow. He that loveth must willingly embrace all 
that is hard and bitter for the sake of the Beloved.” Charity suffer- 
eth all. This friendship with God is a real friendship. What God 
loves we love; what offends Him offends us. God communicates 
to us His own divine life, and gives us a right to glory, while we 
on our part do everything to please Him, because by so doing we 
satisfy His desires. What pleases Him pleases us. His interests 
become our own, and His glory our joy. To pray for the salvation 
of souls, to labor for them, to do all in our power to save our own, 
to defend God’s honor on all occasions, to reverence His holy Name, 
to help the great cause of missions and religious education—these 
are some of the signs of our friendship with God, as they are also 
fruits of charity in the soul. 

Friendship requires mutual love, and mutual love implies com- 
munity of goods. But no matter how we think of our love of God 
we must not forget that God loved us first. Away, ages, cycles be- 
fore we loved Him, He loved us with an eternal love. Before the 
morning stars sang together, when there was nothing but God in- 
finitely perfect, infinitely happy, God loved us then. We were in 
His mind and heart, united to Him in love, crowned with grace. 
And His will toward us has never changed. He loved us then, 
He loves us now, and He will love us forever and ever. He loves us 
when we love Him, He loves us when we offend and insult Him. 
We may betray Him to-day, He will die for us to-morrow. Mutual 
love between God and the soul! What will God find in us that is 
lovable? I speak not of those dark clouds of sin which lower over 
the horizon of our life. Even supposing we never sinned, supposing 
we kept our soul raised up in love and grace from reason’s dawn, 
what is our love of God? A community of goods! What can the 
stream give back to its source? What things of ours can we give 
to God that are not His by a thousand claims? ‘“ What have ye that 
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ye have not received?” ‘Cast bread upon the waters,” says the 
Holy Ghost, “ and it will come back to you after many days.” Cast, 
then, the bread of our own love and life, that bread which is the 
nourishment of our interior hunger after justice, cast that bread 
upon the ocean of God’s immense unbounded desire for our love, 
and it will return to feed our soul with new strength and virtue. 
No matter how pure and unselfish may be our motive, no matter how 
willing we may be to give and sacrifice all, we can not prevent that 
love of God from being our everlasting joy, our unfading crown. 
Charity is the life and vital principle of the supernatural economy 
in our soul. Life is action; so also does the scepter of charity sway 
the various faculties and order all the energies within us. Without 
charity there may be faith and hope as well as the natural and 
moral virtues, but they languish. They are like the stars on a winter 
night—cold, revealing immense dark distances between God and 
us—but no growth or animation. It is only when the sun of charity 
casts its life-giving heat upon this garden that the flowers bloom 
and the trees produce their fruit. Every act which is not sinful 
done in presence of that hidden love is worthy of some reward in 
heaven. Do much therefore for love of God. Be apostles within 
the sphere and horizon of your own home, and far beyond it: spread 
the gospel of Christ’s divine love in your own heart and the hearts 
of others. Be martyrs by the patience you exercise in the trials of 
life, those trials which all servants of God must undergo. Be con- 
fessors by exemplary constant love, showing itself in your simplicity 
and mortification. Be of that pure-minded generation whose mem- 
ory is immortal, and to whom it is given to see the God of love and 
taste the love of God. Charity is a queen. She must direct and 
govern your soul, your mind, your strength. Give yourselves up 
more and more to her unworldly government. Be her faithful sub- 
jects always and everywhere. Charity is an angel. The glory of 
God, the interests of Jesus, the salvation of souls—these are the 
purposes to which it devotes itself, With the wings of the wind it 
speeds on its message of mercy and prayer—Heaven, purgatory, the 
Church, earth, are all stages of action—where charity is at work 
contemplating, praying, assuaging, ministering, ruling—always 
active, always devout. Charity is a seed, the word of God, simple 
one; but if it die within the heart, then the perfumes of its flowers, 
the number of its fruit, become inexhaustible. Charity does only 
one thing, but it covers the earth with its innumerable works. It 
ratifies while abiding in the soul the acts of all the other virtues, 
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places a royal signet upon them, provided always they be in con- 
formity and harmony with God’s wishes. What a support for the 
simple and the poor, that the every-day works, the kind words, the 
kinder deeds which every one of us can be doing all the day long, the 
simple duties faithfully carried out—what joy that they are all 
storing up merit for us through charity’s divine eternal power. 

Charity is obedience. The law is express upon this point: “ He 
that loveth me keepeth my commandments.” To subject our will— 
to know and receive God’s precepts, to keep them—this is the very 
essence and substance of our love of Him. It is not a question of 
sentiment, but of good will. Feelings change too readily, and are 
too uncertain to be relied upon. If love be the bond of perfection, 
the happiness of the soul, then we owe God eternal gratitude for 
withdrawing charity from the dangerous feelings of our heart to the 
safe harbor of will and intelligence. Obedience is the road, love is 
the terminus. Obedience is the way we must follow. Love is the 
end to which we must attain. When faith shall change to vision and 
hope be fulfilled, then will obedience be crowned and reign forever 
in the kingdom of love. 

Charity is the freedom of the soul, its worship of God and union 
with Him—its strength, its virtue. We must pray for it. What 
else shall we ask for, for that love which faileth not? Let us ask 
the Holy Ghost who diffuses it in the soul to create its fire in our 
cold heart. Let us ask for those gifts which will render us more 
worthy of receiving love, and better able to keep its sacred law. Its 
obstacles are sin, worldliness, and self-love. Sin can not abide in 
the heart that loves: “ whosoever abideth in Him sinneth not.” 
Again, St. John tells us: “ Love not the world, nor the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the world, the charity of the 
Father is not in him.” But the most persistent and subtle foe of 
charity is self-love. Self-denial lies at the very base and principle 
of divine love—the narrow royal road of the cross which Jesus 
Christ, Incarnate Love and Wisdom trod. O grant that I may 
follow Thee with the world’s contempt. “ Jesus hath many lovers 
of His heavenly kingdom, but few bearers of His cross.” Let us 
therefore blot out sin by holy penance. Let us shun the world, its 
dangers, its pleasures, its maxims; let us strive to empty our poor 
heart of self-love and so prepare the upper room of our soul, where 
Jesus may make His feast with us, and where the Blessed Trinity, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, may abide in us and we in them. 
Amen. 
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V. THE WorSHIP OF PRAYER. 


“Let us go with confidence to the throne of grace; that we may obtain 
mercy and find grace in seasonable aid.”—Heb. iv. 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Neglect of mortification, loss of remembrance of God, 
failure in obedience—if we neglect other means, at least we can and 
must pray. 

Prayer includes: (a) Contrition and Thanksgiving; (b) Petition 
—we are “needy and poor”; (c) Elevation of our conduct to a super- 
natural plane. 

III. Prayer necessary: (a) The strength of weakness; (b) The 
refuge in sin; (c) Necessary at all times and for all conditions of life; 
(d) as the only condition God puts on His gifts; (e) Necessary for 
happiness here and hereafter; (f) For light and love. 

IV. Two objections: (a) From the Majesty and Immutability of 
God; (b) The abasement of man. 

V. Communion with God, with the saints, with the Church, in 
prayer. 

VI, Distractions: (a) Involuntary; (b) Through neglect and irrev- 
erence. 

We ought always to pray. 


Here we are in the middle of Lent, and not a word said yet about 
it or penance or mortification. These last are subjects we do not 
like. We are so inclined nowadays to let sentiment direct and 
govern our devotions that the sterner virtues are mere names. We 
do not mind humility provided there are no humiliations. Fasting 
was good enough for our fathers, but we really can not fast. And 
as for mortification we have only a dim idea of what it means. 
Whatever it does mean it has no practical signification for us. 
It is good enough for monks and nuns; but it could not be intended 
for people of the world. What logic! And O! what faith! As if 
people of the world were not bound to save their souls. If there is 
greater danger in the world, then is there a stricter obligation to put 
a stronger rampart about our soul. Temptations increase both in 
number and violence. The standards of right and wrong are low- 
ered, our measurement of conduct depends largely upon our associa- 
tions, and our associations are too worldly to be religious. Then we 
are so fond of the world that we dread to leave it even for a short 
hour of prayer. And if there is one thing we dread more than that, 
it is the thought of being alone with God. We do not like to think 
of Him. He is so thoughtful of us, and we are so thoughtless of 
Him. Without wishing to do so we kept Him out of our life. We 
went to Church and heard sermons on Sunday regularly enough. At 
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least we thought so; but our confessor was shocked that we missed 
Mass when it rained, another Sunday when it snowed a little, and 
a third Sunday when we had a slight headache. How easily we 
minimize the commandments of the Church. We might very well 
go over them all, and see little respect for them. Marriages, fasting, 
abstinence, support of pastors, are some—and tell me candidly and 
sincerely if the majority of Catholics obey them as children obey 
a mother whose commands oblige in conscience under severe sanc- 
tion. And all this is so much injury to God’s glory. Let us come 
back to our first thought about Lent. We started Lent with one great 
thought in our mind, of our relations with God and their proper 
maintenance. And Lent is one of the special periods set aside by the 
Church for fasting and prayer. Now, fasting and prayer are the 
great: means for the proper adjustment of our relations with our 
heavenly Father. Fasting is negative. It raises up the soul, gains 
merit, forms virtue and strengthens the spirit while it weakens 
the body. In regard to it we are too easy going. If adversity put 
upon us such an inconvenience we should adapt ourselves to the cir- 
cumstances. When the Church asks us to fast we get nervous and 
irritated, and we find a great many excuses. While fasting may in- 
terfere with our health, we can not be entirely dispensed from the 
mortification and self-denial which were intended through the fast- 
ing, and of which fasting is the expression. There remains prayer— 
that sweet communication with God, an essential portion of worship 
the easiest form of sacrifice. Let us meditate upon it in order that 
we may make up for our weakness in fasting by our fervor and con- 
stancy in prayer. 

Prayer, says the Catechism, is an elevation of the soul to God, to 
adore Him, to bless His holy name, to return Him thanks for all 
His benefits. It is contrition for sin—sorrow for the past and fixed 
resolution for the future. You may read this worship and sorrow 
for sin in prophecy and psalm, where the sweet cadence of Hebrew 
song tells with undying freshness the mercy and pardon of God: 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul: and let all that is within me bless His 
holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul: and forget not all His 
benefits; who forgiveth Thee all thine iniquities; who healeth all 
thine infirmities. In every place of His dominion, bless the Lord.” 

Prayer is something more. It is a humble petition to God for all 
necessities of soul and body. The Psalmist cries to God: “ Incline 
Thine ear, O Lord, and hear me, for I am needy and poor.” That is 
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the state in which we are—needy and poor. And because we can 
never have our wants satisfied in this world; because we shall be 
poor until we gain the treasure of heaven—we must pray always, as 
our Lord tells us. This praying always is a habit rather than an act. 
But because it is a habit it will at set times exercise itself in vocal 
and mental prayer. We must practise prayer if we wish to remain 
united with God. Nature tends downward, and nothing will ele- 
vate our heart so surely as holy prayer. It is an exercise of the 
presence of God, and therefore begets reverence and fear and love. 
The man of prayer lives in a different world. He goes about doing 
the most ordinary duties in the most ordinary way. It is only the 
angels who can distinguish him from others. To the world he 
seems quite commonplace. His vote may make him respected by 
some candidate for office. His employer values him because he is 
always regular, faithful, and contented. God, Jesus, Mary, the 
angels and the saints know him, and are his familiars. They order 
his conduct, shape his thoughts, and animate his intentions. The 
glory of God, the salvation of poor souls, the interests of Jesus are 
more important to him than temporal success. He looks at the world 
through the Church, and weighs it in the balance of faith. 

Prayer is a necessity arising partially out of our nature and par- 
tially out of the conditions which God Himself has placed. Our 
history as a race is that of our prayers. To ask is to receive. The 
old Roman matron who went out from the city to entreat her son to 
spare his country won where the Roman army failed. Might is more 
easily conquered by the tears of weakness than by any idle threats. 
Were it not so, what would become of the lowly and the poor? 
Prayer is the only charm and security left to weakness, misery, want. 
What are we before God but nothingness? We can not so much as 
name the Lerd Jesus, nor are we sufficient of ourselves to think any- 
thing of ourselves. Our sufficiency is from God. There is a deeper 
abyss within us than that of nothingness: there is sin. We depend 
upon God. Man has always prayed, for he has always felt his want. 
His tear-dimmed eyes have ever been raised to the mountains where 
salvation starts. Prayer is the wail of sorrow, the voice of hope, 
the hymn of love. No day or hour passes without sorrow, hope, or 
love, so no time is there in our life when prayer is not a necessity. 
The child needs it in order that the habit of prayer and knowledge of 
God be formed in his young soul. The youth needs it that he may 
overcome his rising passions, and establish the kingdom of God 
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more firmly within him. We need it in adversity to prevent dis- 
couragement, and we need it still more in prosperity for fear that we 
become attached to earth. “ Pray always.” We need it most of all 
when the darkness falls, and Death draweth his tent around us. 
Then are we alone with God. Who will pray for us then, at the 
hour of our death, unless it be our dear Mother Mary? 

Prayer is the only means, the only condition that God has put 
upon His gifts. If they are gifts they are not strictly due to nature. 
And if they are gifts they are worth asking for. One ray of light, 
one better thought, one act of love, one sin avoided, one temptation— 
who can weigh these in earthly scales? Their value is from the 
Precious Blood. “ Whatsoever you shall ask the Father in My name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son.” What 
a treasure! What a promise! To speak to Him whom no eye hath 
ever seen, to constrain Him to listen, and oblige Him to satisfy us— 
this is the consolation Jesus left us before quitting the earth. The 
necessity of prayer becomes the happiness of our soul. It is the one 
condition upon which we shall gain heaven—that real, objective hap- 
piness toward which our whole Christian life tends. Saints and doc- 
tors insist that prayer is as necessary for the true life of the soul 
as air is for the body. There is a religious organism within us, sigh- 
ing for God, “ I opened my lips and drew in my breath; for I longed 
for thy commandments.” Light and love are necessary. They are 
to be had through prayer. “I wished an understanding was given 
me; and I called upon God, and the Spirit of wisdom came upon me.” 
Prayer is God’s command: “ You shall seek Me, and you shall find 
Me, when you shall seek Me with all your heart.” To pour out our 
soul to God, to acknowledge His supreme dominion over us and our 
total dependence upon Him, to grieve that we have ever offended, 
to own that sin is too easy for us, to ask His grace and help and 
pardon, is surely to draw closer to Him and lean more entirely upon 
Him. To pray the Precious Blood for one drop of its saving balm, 
to ask the Holy Ghost for more unselfish and unworldly love, to ask 
for the gift and habit of prayer to remove its obstacles as they 
present themselves in the soul—this is God’s will and your sancti- 
fication. 

Two objections against prayer present themselves to modern 
rationalism. What is the good of you praying? God is great, im- 
movable. How do you presume, how do you dare to ask God to 
change His laws for you? If you do it others will do it. What, 
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then, will become of His divine nature, the beauty and harmony of 
the universe? The same objection may be made against medicine 
or science. Science is always striving to bring down fire from 
heaven, to extend knowledge and ameliorate the condition of man. 
What else does prayer strive to do? Leaving the secondary causes 
to the sphere of their nature, prayer makes straight for the First 
Cause, the Supreme Legislator, and in faith and hope makes known 
its want, and asks for the daily bread of spiritual grace and bodily 
substance. Nor does the hearing of our prayer detract from God’s 
majesty. Nowhere does God reveal Himself so fully as when He 
stoops in the Incarnation to be the gift of excellence to mankind— 
the substantial and eternal answer to humanity’s prayer and the ful- 
filment of His own blessed promise of a Redeemer. He is more to 
be loved and praised upon His lowly throne of the Cross, than upon 
the seat of His Majesty where He must ever remain immutable in 
His decrees, incomprehensible to His creatures and infinite in His 
perfections. The prayers of the just, of the poor and the little ones 
of earth have been and are to-day the world’s greatest forces. They 
have pierced the clouds, they have opened the eternal gates, they 
have seen that “ God does not observe iniquity.” 

Another objection raised against prayer is the seductive argu- 
ment that prayer debases man. Is it a dishonor that I, a mere atom, 
a sinner, should be allowed to address myself to God? Men can do 
nothing for me. I have sinned. No angel in heaven, not even Mary, 
blessed Mother as she is, can do anything for me. To whom else 
but God shall I go? He alone has the words of eternal life. He 
alone can pardon sin and quicken with grace revived. Is my intelli- 
gence dishonored? My free-will? It isan honor. To acknowledge 
before God who knows me, the truth of my own sin and misery and 
ignorance, is to present the truth, and the truth will make me free. 
To humble myself is to exalt my intelligence. To proclaim God’s 
sovereignty and man’s dependence—and in that sovereignty the 
wisdom, power, goodness, love of the Infinite, to adore, to admire, 
and especially to supplicate Him for the coming of His kingdom into 
us, and the more generous submission of our will to His, to pray 
Him for those gifts which will strengthen, expand and enrich His 
love within my soul. 

There is nothing that leaves us less alone than prayer. It makes 
us partakers of all who fear God. I say nothing of that holy con- 
versation with God which forms the very essence of prayer. I speak 
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rather of the communion of saints by which we are sharers in the 
prayers and good works of the mystical body of Christ. Private 
prayers, family prayers, official prayers, all swell the great chorus 
of that canticle which the earth sings to the Lord. We do not 
appreciate the public prayers of the Church. Let us not mention 
holy Mass, for that is protected by a special command, and stands 
by itself anyway. I mean the holy office—vespers, matins—little 
hours—or the prayers in the Missal or the Ritual. They express the 
mind of the Church, they are the Church’s own prayers, her word 
to her divine Spouse pleading for her children. Besides these we 
have the indulgence prayers—holy litanies, hymns, and more espe- 
cially the rosary. These do not leave us alone. They are fragrant 
with centuries of saintly associations, rich in the merits of countless 
souls who recited them, and making up for our coldness by the fervor 
of hidden saints. 

It will not do to speak on prayer without saying a word about 
distractions, which are the most obstinate impediments to prayer, 
either mental or vocal. The prayers will be hindered by distractions, 
that irrelevant thoughts will steal in, and that our imagination will 
wander more or less—is the lot of even those who have attained 
some degree of perfection. Frequently God punishes us at prayer 
for our sins outside of prayer. We are not as charitable as we 
should be, we do not employ our time well. Then when we go to 


prayer we find we can not raise our heart to Ged. Another common 


cause of distraction with those who use only vocal prayer, is irrev- 
erence of posture, haste in getting through prayer. When we ex- 
amine our conscience we too often find that our morning and night 
prayers are a source of sin. We must put in more humility and a 
great deal more mortification. Again, we must take more time with 
our prayers. Ifa friend called to see us, or if we called to see a friend, 
we should never think of being so abrupt and hurried. Nothing is 
so injurious as haste in spiritual life, and nowhere does it do more 
damage to the soul than in our devotions and prayers. But how 
remedy all this? Apply St. Bernard’s rule for any action. Ask 
yourselves the question he put to himself: Wherefore, Bernard, art 
thou come hither? To speak to God your Father, to ask Jesus for 
more sorrow for sin, more hatred of self, more zeal for His glory. 
Who are we that we are irreverent in God’s sight? What shall we 
do but strive to tear up the roots of venial sin? Another important 
remedy for distractions is to have a well formed habit of mental 
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prayer. It is not easy for people in the world; but it is impor- 
tant, “ for with desolation is the earth made desolate that no one 
thinketh within his heart.” We are too selfish in our prayers. Ex- 
pand your heart. Pray for all your friends, your enemies, the 
Church, the holy Father, your bishops, your priests; pray for the 
dying that they may receive the holy unction; pray for the living, 
and O forget not the dead. Let your life be a life of prayer rather 
than of external work. Work sometimes, while as yet it is day—but 
pray always, for prayer will keep you in God’s holy presence and fill 
you with God’s holy love. 


VI. WorsSHIP OF THE SACRIFICE OF THE MaAss. 


“Do this for the commemoration of me.”—St. Luke xxii. Io. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The relations between God and man disturbed 
by sin. Hence sacrifice. 

. The necessity and nature of sacrifice, an essential part of wor- 
ship. Christ perfected worship, and established the perfect sacrifice, 
with perfect Priest and Victim. 

II, The Mass: (a) The fulfilment of prophecy, of type, of promise; 
(b) The many mysteries of the Mass—a manifestation of God’s Love; 
(c) The Nature of the Sacrifice; (d) A Repetition of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross; (e) Its effects on the Soul; (f) The Mass the same Act always 
and everywhere; (g) Does not add to the Sacrifice of the Cross, but 
perpetuates it; (h) The Mass a fixed protest against Materialism. 

III. Holy Communion and its effects. Conclusion—E-xhortation to 
frequent Communion. 

The stern dreadful fact in the relations between God and man is 
sin. What these relations would have been without sin we know 
not, for its shadow has been over us from the early dawn. It 
modified them certainly, and its dark guilt had to be atoned for. 
Thus the work of religion has been twofold. Praise, self-offering, 
thanksgiving, adoration, petition are religious gifts in acknowl- 
edgment of God’s supreme dominion. Then comes sorrow for what 
is amiss. Faith and prayer and love go a long way to express 
all these, but they do not go far enough. The highest act of wor- 
ship is still left without means of expression. That act is sacrifice. 
Without it religion languishes, finds no bond of union between its 
disciples, no public worship, and no reparation for offended justice. 
Man has felt the need of sacrifice from the beginning. He has 


always taken something of his own, rendered it sacred by giving 
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it or devoting it to God—not that he thought God had need of it, 
but in acknowledgment of God’s right to everything, in adoration 
and praise, in thanksgiving and impetration, and especially in atone- 
ment for those created objects which had allured his heart from his 
uncreated Lord and Father. Then because life is the highest good 
man possesses he would freely give up his life—his supreme act of 
acknowledgment of God’s right and authority. But because man 
can not take his own life, he takes something over which he has a 
right, and destroys it or changes its natural use, and in the act 
consecrates it to God. When Jesus Christ in the blood of the ever- 
lasting testament offered Himself on Calvary to His eternal Father, 
there was sacrifice, a clean oblation, the supremest worship that 
earth ever sent up to heaven, and there was returned the sweetest 
answer man’s soul could desire: grace and pardon unto all who shall 
believe. 

Such is sacrifice. And there never was a time in the history 
of man when it was not offered. The more noble and worthy of 
God the religion is, the more noble and worthy is the sacrifice. Jesus 
Christ came to perfect worship, to place a crown upon the brow of 
religion and clothe it with an unfading robe of beauty. He was to 
clothe his priests with transcendent power, and fill His temples with 
a presence and a glory far more thrilling and far more wonderful 
than that presence and glory which filled the temple of Jerusalem. 
Thanks to Him for His unutterable gift, He established a sacrifice 
which is the very reproduction and memorial of the Cross. Taking 
bread and wine into his holy hands He consecrated them and 
changed them into His own Body and Blood. And He gave His 
apostles power to do the same. Thus did He, God’s high priest 
eternal, fulfil His priesthood according to the order of Melchise- 
dech. Thus did He establish that sacred rite in which He Himself 
forever more would be both priest and victim. There could be no 
other priest than He, the One anointed above all others, the only 
Mediator between God and man. Nor could there be a victim other 
than He, the holocaust of Calvary. But by ordaining His apostles 
priests He made them participants in His priesthood; and by con- 
secrating He perpetuated the sacrifice which He was about to com- 
plete on the morrow by giving up His life. Henceforth from every 
temple in the Church of God there would be offered the pure, holy, 
spotless Victim to hallow the earth and to praise the loving conde- 
scension of the most High God. 
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There is no sterner fact in all history than the Incarnation of the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity—and the most important doc- 
trine which the Incarnate Word proposes to our belief is the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, that abiding presence more wonderful and touch- 
ing than His presence in Judza and Galilee. A prophet had once 
stood upon an eastern hill and beheld the God of his fathers wor- 
shiped and glorified among the Gentiles. The vision has become 
a reality. When the robed priest bows down and the bell rings and 
the incense rises the faithful may see what the prophet beheld, the 
holy sacrifice, the clean oblation, God’s glory among the Gentiles. 
By its sacred mystery ancient types of worship have been fulfilled, 
and Christ’s own promises have reached out to every age the 
ripened fruit of His saving vine. “ He that eateth My Flesh and 
drinketh My Blood abideth in Me and I in Him.” He is in very 
truth the Emmanuel, the God with us; and His Church is Bethle- 
hem, the city of Bread. This is that tree of knowledge set in the 
garden of the Church, of which if any man eat he shall not taste 
death forever. This is that worship in spirit and in truth which the 
Eternal Father so desired, and which the Son came upon earth to 
establish. This is that Lamb of God which was slain before the 
foundations of the world. Here is that altar which St. Paul con- 
trasts so strongly with that which preceded it, and on account of 
which he exacts such purity of conscience. 

To explain what the Mass is may appear at first sight easy. We 
can watch the surging, swelling tide of the ocean as its waves beat 
upon the shore; but it is another thing to go down into its dark 
depths and discover its hidden treasures. So is it with holy 
Mass. We can see the swelling waves of its circling worship break- 
ing upon the shores of eternity; we can hear the music of its 
rolling praise and prayer, as with its stream it accompanies the 
morning sun upon its course. But it is not ours to sound the depths 
of unfathomable power, wisdom and goodness contained in its es- 
sence. How Christ, who is at the right hand of His Father, can multi- 
ply His presence upon every altar ; how He who died once for all, and 
over whom death hath no more dominion; how He can lie upon our 
altar slain, are mysteries which this life can not clear up. To the 
faithful soul they are only deeper depths of the love of Him who 
delivered Himself up for us. It is power reaching out with greater 
might to every disciple. It is wisdom attaining from the end of 
majesty to the end of abasement, and ordering all with sweetness. 
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And most of all is it goodness stooping down, and uniting itself as 
the pledge of hope and love with the little ones of earth. In what 
the sacrifice really consists it is harder still to explain. We see no 
knife, no blood, no consuming fire. Yet all three are there. The 
knife is the strong word of consecration, by whose efficacy the body 
is placed upon the altar, and because body and blood, soul and 
divinity are forever more united, never to be separated, then body, 
blood, soul and divinity are present under both species of bread and 
wine. The Blood is there—that crimson cloud of glory behind 
whose ocean-like shadow the setting Sun of justice went down to 
the tomb. There, too, is the fire of God’s love consuming the holo- 
caust. In what, therefore, does the sacrifice consist? As far as we 
can judge it consists in the excessive humiliation equivalent to an- 
nihilation in which the Body and Blood of the Lord are upon the 
altar under the lowly species of bread and wine. It commemorates 
and perpetuates the Crucifixion. The same divine Priest offers the 
same divine Victim. The manner alone is different. On the Cross 
He offered Himself in a natural way, scourged with thongs, pierced 
in hands and feet with cruel nails which cut their way through 
crushed bone and torn muscle. In the Mass He is immortal and im- 
passable, put to a mystical death by the power and efficacy of His 
own sacrificing word. It is as mighty and august as was the sacri- 
fice of Calvary. Its waters of life no one can measure. It is no 
new stream arising from new merit on the part of Jesus Christ. He 
merited all in the days of His life here upon the earth. The foun- 
tain is full and overflowing, glorious worship and adoration and 
thanksgiving go up to the throne of God, and impetration for man, 
and the atonement of His Heart’s sorrow for the guilt of the fallen 
and the punishment of delinquent souls. This is the never-failing 
stream that rejoices the city of God; the fourfold river of Paradise. 
Its refreshing waters fall with a copiousness which is in proportion 
to our piety and assistance thereat. It is a mighty act—the su- 
premest worship that ever ascended from earth. Pomp and cere- 
mony have twined round it a dignity which shows our respect and 
reverence, but which does not confuse. The pious laity assist at it, 
and follow its silent song of praise and worship. The strange lan- 
guage is no puzzle to them, nor are the mystic robes a distraction. 
They assist at Mass to praise God, to thank Him for the gifts of 
creation, redemption, and for this gift of the Mass especially, which 
prolongs Christ’s sojourn upon the earth until the night of time. 
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Holy Mass is the new canticle which earth is ever chanting to 
heaven. It is the voice of many waters which St. John heard on 
Patmos. It is the everlasting Amen which by Christ’s very institu- 
tion the Church answers to the loud prayer of Him who in the days 
of His sojourn was heard for His reverence. The Mass explains 
all about our churches, their form, their beauty, and their art. It 
has been offered in catacombs and in caverns, in the silent forests 
of the new world; in the lowly chapel and the grand basilica, 
Everywhere the language is the same, in the simple rite of low Mass 
or in some vast cathedral where art has done its best, and where 
pomp of ceremony and sheen of vestments add luster to the great 
liturgical act—everywhere the language is the same: “ My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath exulted in God my 
Saviour.” 

To the unbeliever all explanation of the Holy Sacrifice seems un- 
satisfactory. Some say the Mass derogates from the Cross, which 
was surely sufficient. No doubt the Cross was sufficient and more 
than sufficient for worlds guiltier than even this poor guilty world. 
The Mass does not add one jot or tittle to the efficacy of the Cross, 
as if the Cross wanted aught to complete its full atonement. But 
the Mass does add to the Cross in the sense of making it perpetual. 
Having loved His own He loved them to the end. What to us in 
this western hemisphere and in this twentieth century would be 
Calvary without some loving perpetuation and memorial of its 
tragic mystery. The heart of man could never have asked for such 
a gift. But now that it has been given our heart expands with new 
faith and love. We see how much richer is our humble chapel than 
the proud temple of Jerusalem. It had but the tables of the Law, 
we have the Lawgiver Himself. It had but the loaves of proposi- 
tion, we have the Bread which came down from heaven, the bread 
of eternal Life. The Mass brings Bethlehem and Nazareth and 
Calvary to each faithful disciple in love and humility, in praise and 
prayer, in faith and hope as they could never have done without its 
institution. 

Again, my brethren, the Mass is a fixed protest against material- 
ism. Its spiritual character, its transubstantiation, its countless 
miracles are all to gross materialism what the Cross was to Greek 
philosophy—folly, but to those who believed the power of God. 
To confine our knowledge within the bounds of experience, to main- 
tain that if there was a Body upon the altar it would affect our 
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senses like any other body, is to limit the power of God and deny 
the possibility of the Blessed Eucharist. We read in the New 
Testament how the eyes of the apostles were held that they did not 
know their risen Saviour. There is nothing to prevent the om- 
nipotence of God of God from withholding the effect which under 
normal circumstances our senses would perceive from the action of 
our Lord’s Body upon our senses. Leaving the color, taste, weight, 
and other qualities of the bread and wine He remained concealed 
under them for the spiritual welfare of His faithful disciples. We 
see no contradiction in this to right reason. We do see the omnipo- 
tent providence of God in regard to our salvation. 

There is a completion to sacrifice and communion. It is as puz- 
zling to the questioner as when first promised by the Master: 
“How can this man give us His flesh to eat?”’ The promise has 
been fulfilled in and through Holy Mass. Who could ever have 
guessed that our tongue would be purpled with the Precious Blood, 
or His Sacred Heart find a resting place in our cold breast? Yet 
so it is. We break bread with Him, and lo! our heart burns on 
the way. Coming to us He is mindful of His own sacred promise, 
He sows within us the seeds of immortal glory. It first produces 
fruit in that gentle, firm restraint of will, and tongue and thought— 
.in that self-denial which is the essential character of being His dis- 
ciple, in that Christian reserve and purity which, detaching the heart 
from things created, transfers the affections to the uncreated God. 

This, brethren, is the time of year when we should examine par- 
ticularly our devotion to the Blessed Eucharist. That Jesus Christ 
should offer Himself every morning upon our altar can not but affect 
our life. We can not remain indifferent. He is set there, as of old, 
for the rise and fall of many in Israel. Nor is it a slight matter 
that He gives Himself in holy communion to be the food and nour- 
ishment of our soul. It is not merely once a year that we ought to 
approach the holy table when the command of the Church threatens 
us. It is frequently when temptation lowers upon us, when we are 
striving to overcome some venial fault, when we in our own poor 
way are drawing closer to Him. Then, brethren, must we often 
touch the white hem of His sacrificial robe. What are we without 
Him? What are we that we should throw back His gifts or turn 
away from them? More devotion, therefore, to holy Mass. More 
frequent communion that He may abide in us and we in Him, and 
that we may be sanctified in very truth. 
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VII. SacriFicE oF CHRIST ON THE CROSS THE HiGuHest Act 
OF WorsSHIP. 


Goop Fripay SERMON. 
“Tf thou didst know the gift of God.”—St. John iv. 1o. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. Jerusalem, the mother city of religion. One 
great fact—the Cross. We should meditate on it. 
Ist Scene—Gethsemani—the contest with sin. 
2d Scene—The Hall of Pilate—contest with the world (a) Sufferings 
of Christ; (b) Prodigality of suffering; (c) The highest act of worship. 
3d Scene—Calvary—contcst with death. Is death triumphant? 
Conclusions. (a) The effects of the Precious Blood; (b) Why 
Christ redeemed us by suffering. 

The test of a true Jew was his love for Jerusalem. There was the 
grand old temple within whose walls he was wont to celebrate the 
great feasts of the year. Its very stones were pleasing to him. In 
his exile he turned his face toward it in worship and prayer, and let 
its memories throng upon him. The glory of Jerusalem has long 
ago passed away. Its law, its worship, its sacrifices have been re- 
placed. Its people are scattered, and its tribes are lost in the wander- 
ing centuries of history. And of its beautiful temple, not a stone is 
left upon a stone. We Christians have taken its place. It behooves 
us sometimes to turn toward the city of our fathers and let its sacred 
memories in upon our soul—especially during this holy week when 
our divine Saviour was giving Himself up for our redemption, when 
He stood in the wine press of suffering that we might drink of 
the fountains of life. It behooves us, my brethren, to draw near in 
spirit and contemplate Him as the prophet beheld Him—when “ He 
was despised and acquainted with infirmity, when He bore our in- 
firmities and carried our sorrows.” Turning, therefore, to Jerusalem 
in this greater week, only one object attracts our attention—the 
Cross. There it still stands, and will stand for evermore. All the 
centuries gather round it—some in hate; others in love; but all in 
wonder, for its Victim claims still to live, the Conqueror of death, 
the Champion of the world. It is well for us to meditate upon the 
Passion of our Lord. Nothing will give us a better idea of God’s 
sanctity and justice. Nothing will impress more earnestly upon us 
an abiding sorrow for sin—which ought to be the lasting fruit of our 
Lenten devotions. The Cross has schooled more saints than con- 
troversy or philosophy; and its silent sermon has won more souls 
from sin than eloquence or learning. “In the cross is salvation; in 
the cross is the height of virtue; in the cross is perfection of sanc- 
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tity.” Let us dwell upon the Cross as expressed in that priceless gift 
wherewith our Saviour redeemed us—His Precious Blood. Con- 
template Him in the three great stages of His Passion, Gethsemani, 
Pilate’s Hall, and Calvary—and see Him alone with His bitter foes, 
sin, the world, and death. At no time does He secure so firmly the 
reconciliation of heaven and earth, God and man; and restore the 
worship of His Father and the atonement of guilty man. 

After establishing the Blessed Sacrament He with His apostles 
sang a hymn of thanksgiving, and went out to the garden where He 
was accustomed to pray. He bade His chosen friends remain apart, 
while He, sad in soul, went forward about a stone’s throw. No 
wonder He was sorrowful—He was alone with His implacable foe. 
His apostles could not watch with Him. His Mother was not there; 
for she had nothing to do with sin. He was alone. All consolation 
was withdrawn—the thought of His own innocence, of His quick ex- 
altation, His Father’s complacency, His own supremacy. He was 
alone with sin, the one thing He hated and loathed with all the ever- 
lasting hatred of His divine soul. He saw its dreadful hideous form 
approach, and strive to stain the purity of His Sacred Heart and His 
soul’s infinite sanctity. He had taken the load upon Himself. Like 
an avalanche it poured upon Him until He sank crushed beneath its 
burden. His Heart was sullied with black stains; His tongue was 
polluted with blasphemy, impurity and hatred. He looked upon His 
hands, and they were no longer the hands of the Son of God, but 
those of a vile wretch raised against God and man. Could He have 
really been guilty they would have made Him guilty, as in countless 
thousands they rush upon Him and beat Him to the earth. He 
sinks under their weight, and falls prostrate. He has been bleeding. 
What started the Precious Blood? No executioner was there with 
scourge or nail to wound Him. It was the anger of His heavenly 
Father beating Him down because He took sin upon Himself. That 
was the generous, prodigal way in which He was giving His Blood. 
He knew what sin was, we do not. We go about with it upon our 
soul, and are the same as if its deadening weight were nowhere near 
us. It was not so with Jesus Christ. To Him sin was foul rebellion 
against that Father whom He had come to serve. It aimed its weak 
blow at the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, and struck at all the 
perfections of the thrice holy God. Jesus Christ knew all this and 
felt it in the depths of His sensitive Sacred Heart with untold keen- 
ness. His Heart sank in sympathy with the outraged majesty of 
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His Divinity, and while nigh breaking sent the Blood from every 
pore. The apostles might well sleep, for no man could watch with 
Him through that dreadful hour. No wonder He was sad, no won- 
der He bled; for His heart was beaten as with blows and cut as with 
a shaft by the unseen Hand of His Eternal Father. We are bought 
at a great price. 

The scene is changed. It is no more the lonely garden of Geth- 
semani at midnight—it is the crowded court of Pilate, the Roman 
governor, in full day. Our Saviour had been dragged from one 
council chamber to another, and from one court to another in a most 
shocking travesty upon justice. At last He stood before Pilate for a 
second time. His own people demanded His death for different rea- 
sons, as it suited them. At one time they alleged He should die be- 
cause He had made Himself the Son of God; at another because He 
wished to make Himself king in place of Cesar. The courtyards, 
the streets, the angry city rang with the cry: “ Crucify Him, crucify 
Him.” They would take His Blood upon themselves and upon their 
children. Scourging would not satisfy their terrible hate. It was 
His life they wanted, and His life they would have. They saw Him 
as Pilate led Him out clothed in mockery and crowned with thorns, 
Ecce homo. Behold the man. No pity touches them; no suffering 
softens them; no blood trickling from His wounds moves them. 
They cry all the more in shrieking tones of unmerciful hatred: 
Crucify, crucify Him. The prodigality of that Precious Blood. 
It is shed in such countless ways. Why not give it up in one act 
of death? Why must the divine Victim be tortured? Why must 
the crimson drops burst from agonized Heart, and scourged back and 
limbs, until there is scarcely any in His body to keep up His fainting 
strength? Why must the worldly, cowardly judge scourge Him, 
and scatter that Blood upon the blinded soldiers and the dead 
walls? It is the mystery of His own divine generosity in regaining 
His Father’s dominion over the soul of man, ever to be wondered 
at, never to be sounded. His prodigality in His love of us—the 
magnificent way in which He would bestow that Blood upon us all 
in the sacraments of His Church. It is the cruel, careless extrava- 
gance with which the world treats the love of Jesus Christ, His re- 
demption, His graces, the fruits of His suffering. He lets that 
Precious Stream of Blood gush from Him in such prodigality of 
suffering, as scourge tears away His flesh and thong pierces His 
temple. What a price for my soul! Ecce homo. Behold the man. 
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Let us gaze upon Him in faith and hope and love. All the truth of 
man’s true life, all the hope of that highest happiness which alone can 
be desired, all the love that purifies, sanctifies and exalts us—all are 
there centered in Him, the object of our love and worship, the Wor- 
shiper Himself in very truth—the Christ of God anointed with the 
oil of suffering love beyond all others. Is there no other way to save 
the world? Or is this the divine prodigality of divine love? 

Lead Him out to Calvary. He must meet death in the same 
dreadful conflict in which He met sin and the world. And death 
would seem to conquer. Jesus Christ in Gethsemani drinking the 
chalice presented by His Father, Jesus Christ in Pilate’s court, a 
man of sorrow, might well appear to conquer both sin and the world. 
But when it came to Calvary, when He was nailed to the Cross, and 
placed on high, He did not come down from it, He gave Himself up 
to the cold embrace of death. And death, the punishment of sin, 
seemed to triumph where sin itself had failed. But avaunt! There 
is no victory for death. Let the winter frost kill the autumn fruit, 
the spring will bring the returning bud and promise. Death could 
not conquer life, but it could take all the Precious Blood from its 
well-fonts and scatter it upon stony street and wooden cross, until 
the great work was finished, and God’s master workman entrusted 
His soul into His Father’s hands. Death could never triumph over 
Him whose very grace is life everlasting. But if humiliation be the 
test and measure of exaltation; if patience has a corresponding joy 
and obedience a crown, then surely is the name of Jesus above all 
others ; for He alone humbled Himself, He alone suffered, He alone 
was obedient unto the death of the Cross. 

Thus did He redeem us with the priceless price of His Precious 
Blood. It was there mingled with the dust of the streets, soaking 
into the wood of the cross, upon the centurion’s spear—everywhere 
sending a cry to heaven stronger than the blood of Abel. Angels 
gathered it up. It had been given to be shed, and it was shed so lav- 
ishly. But it must be taken up again, and scattered upon the new 
doorposts of souls. It must be the seal of the living God “ upon the 
great multitude which no man can number of all nations and tribes 
and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and in the sight 
of the Lamb who have washed their robes, and have made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” That Blood must be upon baptized 
souls in the sanctification and adoption of sons. That Blood must 
be in golden chalices in the early morning, when chosen men stand 
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at the altar and know that God does not observe iniquity. Every- 
where through the Church does it pour forth its stream of life and 
mercy and pardon. Everywhere is it giving strength and virtue to 
the weak; everywhere does it steady the wandering thought and re- 
store constancy to the unstable. It controls the great perfections of 
God as if it held Omnipotence in bonds, and were itself the very kiss 
which Justice gave to Mercy. The Precious Blood triumphs in the 
pure immaculate Heart of Mary with a glory which outshines its 
dazzling in the rest of heaven’s host. It is in our own poor heart, 
struggling, contending, working, healing, teaching, pleading. Shall 
we turn from it—that Precious Blood—the richest of God’s gifts, 
given so generously, repeated so often, redeeming so lovingly. The 
very thing the angels look for in the dark ways of our soul’s action 
is that Precious Blood. It is the mystery of God’s love and man’s 
guilt—the deepest hue of God’s many-colored love upon the earth. 
Why did God choose to redeem the world with suffering? 

Nothing will intensify an act of love so much as suffering; 
nothing will strengthen the will so earnestly as the keen pang of sor- 
row or pain. They nerve us, and help us in the great interior con- 
test between the yielding to suffering and the overcoming of it by 
constancy and determination. A great heart can not be moderate 
in such a trial. Now, let us remember that the sum of life to the 
great majority is largely made up of sorrow and pain. I speak not 
of that dark shadow of death which hangs over every life. Nor dol 
dwell upon those aches and pains which precede death. Life itself, 
arrange it as we will, has more sorrow than joy, more affliction than 
consolation, more lonely hours of distress and darkness than days of 
happy sunshine and company. When, therefore, Jesus Christ took 
upon Himself the world’s burden, when in the deep love of His 
Sacred Heart He bade souls come to Him to find comfort—His 
Precious Blood was the balm of sympathy and the oil of consolation. 
The suffering would henceforth see in the agony of Gethsemani, in 
the physical scourging of Pilate’s Hall, in the cruel nailing on the 
cross, and the death watch of three hours a model, an example— 
the like of which earth would never see again. All ye who pass by 
the way come and see if there be sorrow like unto mine? To drink 
of the fountains of the Precious Blood, to kiss the crucifix, to weep 
over the sufferings of Jesus, to follow the stations—this is to 
strengthen us in love of our Saviour, in horror for sin and in resigna- 
tion to God’s blessed will. 





























CATECHETICAL PART.* 





An Explanation of the Catechism. 


FOR THE MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASSES OF PARO- 
CHIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


XIII. 


Or Gop’s GoopNnEss, MERCy, AND LONG-SUFFERING. 


Dear CHILDREN :—To-day we come in the explanation of God’s 
attributes, to His goodness, mercy, and long-suffering. God is good 
means that out of love He does good to all creatures, and that He 
really bestows innumerable blessings upon us. God, therefore, loves 
mankind; He desires that all men should be happy, and to make 
them happy He confers innumerable blessings upon them. 

Now the blessings which God heaps upon mankind are twofold: 
1. Corporal blessings; and 2. Spiritual blessings. 

The corporal blessings, for instance, are: Life, health, our straight 
limbs, sight, hearing, smell, taste, and feeling, or the five senses of 
man. The spiritual blessings are: Understanding, by which we 
know and think; free will, by which we are able to choose; the for- 
giveness of our sins, by which we become again the children of God, 
the grace of God, the practise of good, and everlasting bliss. 





*In response to many requests this Catechetical Part may 
hereafter also be had in separate form under the name of 
‘THE PRACTICAL CATECHIST.” Clergymen wishing to give their 
teachers the advantage of these Practical Catechetical Instruc- 
tions will find particulars on the third page of cover of this issue. 
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This goodness of God extends even to the animals. The sparrow 
on the roof and the worm in the dust receive what they require from 
God just as man does. How great God’s blessings are, of what 
value they are to mankind, is thought of by few. What sum of 
money could any one offer you for one or both of your eyes? For 
what sum of money would any of you part with your hearing or 
speech ? 

The greatest proof, however, of His love which God has given 
mankind is that He delivered His own Son up to death for the salva- 
tion of sinners. Through sin man had separated himself from God, 
rebelled against his Supreme Lord, and forfeited all God’s love and 
goodness. Instead of withdrawing His hand altogether from un- 
grateful humanity, He turns to them in love and kindness again 
and gives His only begotten Son in sacrifice, so as to life up fallen 
man. For this reason Holy Scripture says: “ By this hath the charity 
of God appeared toward us, because God hath sent His only begotten 
Son in to the world, that we may live by Him.” 

From God’s goodness toward us there arise for us various duties: 

1. We ought to be very grateful to God, our best Father, for the 
many blessings which He gives us. We thank a person for a small 
gift ; for instance, for a piece of bread, for a drink of water, etc. Why 
should we not thank God, who has lavished so many, and such great 
blessings upon us? 

2. We ought to make good use of God’s blessings. With our eyes 
we should gladly look at that which is good, with our ears we should 
gladly listen to the Divine Word, with our mouth we should pray 
willingly and proclaim the praises of God; with our feet we ought 
cheerfully to go wherever we can do good ; with our hands we should 
work diligently and give alms generously from our temporal pos- 
sessions. 

3. We should not lightly estimate God’s gifts, and we should 
strive to imitate God’s goodness by being good and kind toward 
our fellow men. None of God’s gifts are insignificant. How often, 
for instance, has a person’s life been saved by a crust of bread or a 
drink of water? We should be good and kind toward our fellow men. 
The more a person is blessed by God with prosperity, the more op- 
portunity he has of giving alms and doing good. Even a poor per- 
son can give of the little he has to those still poorer than himself. 
Therefore Holy Scripture says: “ Hast thou much, then give much; 
but if thou hast only a little, give then gladly of that little.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What means: God is good? God is good means that out of love He will 
do good to all creatures, and that He really bestows innumerable blessings 
upon us. 

2. To whom then does God wish all good? God wishes good to all 
creatures. 

3. What is understood by all creatures? The animate and inanimate, the 
reasoning and unreasoning creatures. 


4. What means: God wishes good to all creatures? He loves all creatures. 
5. Name the chief of God’s creatures upon earth. Man. 
6. How many kinds of blessings has God conferred upon mankind? Two 
kinds: (1) Corporal blessings and (2) Spiritual blessings. 
Name the corporal blessings. Life and health, straight limbs, food, 
and clothing, etc. 


8. Name some of the spiritual blessings. Reason, free will, He grants us 
the forgiveness of our sins and the grace to do good. 


9. What will God give us after this life? Eternal happiness. 


10. What does God prove by the many blessings which He grants man- 
kind? He proves His love for mankind. 


11. Do men appreciate God’s blessings as they ought? No, they do not. 


12, Name some of God’s priceless blessings. Sight, hearing, speech, 
straight limbs, health. 


13. Would you, for instance, part with your eyes or speech for, say, a 
thousand million dollars? No, I would not. 


14. What is the greatest proof of divine love for us men? This, that 
God gave His only begotten Son to redeem us from sin. 


15. Why did man have to be redeemed? Because by sin he had fallen 
away from God. 


16. What might God have done to sinful humanity? He might have 
withdrawn His protection. 


17. What would have been the result? Man would have been annihilated. 

18. Why did God not turn away from sinful man? Because He loved him. 

19. What do we owe God for the many blessings which He has bestowed 
upon us? The greatest gratitude. 

20. What should we do therefore after meals, for instance? We should 
thank God for what He gave us. 

21. What ought we to do when God afflicts us with a serious illness? We 
should thank Him. 

22. What is the best way for us to express this gratitude? By making 
the right use of God’s blessings. 

23. What ought you to do with your eyes? I ought only to look at that 
which is good. 

24. What ought you to do with your ears? I should listen attentively to 
the Divine Word. 

25. What ought you to do with your mouth, with your speech? I should 
pray gladly and proclaim the praises of God. 

26. What ought you to do with your hands? I should work diligently and 
give alms cheerfully. 
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27. Where should our feet willingly lead us? To those places where we 
can do good. ; 


28. What should we think of God’s gifts? We should not estimate them 
lightly. 
How can we imitate God’s goodness? By being kind and gentle toward 
our fellow men. 


30. What persons stand most in need of our kindness? The poor and 
needy. 


31. In what way should we help them? By giving them alms. 


32. Is it necessary that we should give much when we have only a little 
ourselves? No, we need only give a little with a good heart. 


33. What does Holy Scripture say of giving? “If thou hast much, give 
much, but if thou hast only a little, then give willingly of that little.” 


Never forget to thank God frequently and fervently for His good- 
ness; be kind always to your fellow men, particularly to the poor 
and needy. 

We have heard, then, that God is good to all men, not only to the 
good, but also to the wicked. 

Now, God shows His goodness toward wicked men who do not de- 
serve His love and goodness, by mercy and long-suffering. 

God is merciful means that He is disposed to avert all evil from 
His creatures, and therefore willingly pardons all truly penitent sin- 
ners. The sinner is expected to make advances toward the love and 
goodness of God; to know and acknowledge his misdeeds; to repent 
sincerely and truly; to promise amendment ; to avoid sin and its near 
occasions, and to make good whatever harm he has accomplished by 
his sins. 

That God is merciful is proved: 1. By the distinct utterance of 
Holy Scripture: “As I live, saith the Lord God, I desire not the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way, and live.” 
(Ez. xxxiii. 11.) 

The Psalmist David says: “ As high as the heavens are above the 
earth, so powerful is his mercy to those who fear him.” And in an- 
other place: “ Gracious and merciful is the Lord.” 

2. By many examples from Holy Scripture. Our first parents 
sinned in Paradise, and yet God had mercy upon them and promised 
them a Redeemer. 

The inhabitants of the city of Ninive had sinned grievously 
against God, and yet God had mercy upon them and did not destroy 
their city. King David sinned grievously against God, and yet God 
announced forgiveness to him by the Prophet Nathan, because he 
did penance. 
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Achab, in a penitential spirit, clothed himself in a hair shirt, fasted 
and slept in mourning garments, and God turned aside the punish- 
ment from him. 

Jesus said to the penitent Magdalene: “ Thy sins are forgiven 
thee!” 

To the thief upon the cross Jesus said: “ This day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.” 

The relation of the sinner to God is beautifully and feelingly de- 
scribed in the parable of the prodigal son. The degenerate son rebels 
against his father, forsakes him, and wanders about the world. God 
punishes him ; repentant, he takes counsel with himself and says: “I 
will arise and go to my father.” He puts his resolve into execution, 
returns to the parental roof and throws himself penitently at his 
father’s feet. The father lets mercy take the place of justice, he does 
not rebuke him; he opens his arms and presses him to his heart. 
Thus should every sinner act. Every sinner should understand and 
acknowledge how grievously he has offended God; every sinner 
should arise and return to his heavenly Father, then God will open 
His fatherly arms and receive him into His favor again. The mercy 
of God should encourage us (1) to turn to God full of hope even in 
the most grievous sins and faults; (2) to be merciful and forgiving 
toward those who have offended us. Holy Scripture says: “ And if 
your sins are as red as scarlet I will wash them whiter than snow.” 
If a heavy weight of sin bears us to the ground, we ought not 
despair, but turn to God seeking mercy, and He will not reject us. 
But as God is merciful to us, so should we be merciful toward those 
who have offended us, otherwise we pray a lie when we say, “ For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 


34. How does God prove His love toward wicked men? By mercy 
and long-suffering. 


35. What means: God is merciful? God is merciful means: that He 
pardons all truly penitent sinners. 


36. Does God pardon all sinners without exception? No, only the peni- 
tent ones. 


37. What then must the sinner do in order to obtain God’s forgiveness? 
(1) He must acknowledge his misdeeds; (2) He must repent of them 
sincerely; and (3) he must be ready to sin no more and to make satisfaction. 


38. What does Holy Writ say of God’s mercy? “As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I desire not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.” 


39. What does the Psalmist David say of God’s mercy? “As high as 
the heavens are above the earth, so great is my mercy for those who fear me.” 
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40. How merciful was God, for instance, toward our first parents? He 
promised them a Redeemer. 

41. How merciful was God toward the inhabitants of Ninive? He 
did not destroy their city. 

42. How merciful was God toward David? He announced pardon to him 
through the prophet Nathan. 

_43. How did Jesus speak to the penitent Magdalene? Jesus said: “ Many 
sins are forgiven thee, because thou hast loved much!” 

44. What did Jesus say to the man who had been sick 38 years? 
“Depart, thy sins are forgiven thee!” 

45. What did Jesus say to the penitent thief upon the cross? “ This day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

46. In which parable is the mercy of God beautifully described? In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. 

47. Tell me what you know about it. (The pupil recites the parable.) 

48. Who is understood by the father? By the father is understood God 
Himself. 

49. Who is understood by the degenerate son? Those persons who for- 
sake God, and turn away from Him. RS 

50. Who is understood by the good son? Those persons who do not for- 
sake God, but remain faithful to Him. 

51. In what way does God seek the sinner’s conversion and amendment? 
By visitations. 

52. What chastisements are sent to wicked men? Sufferings and afflictions 
of various kinds, sicknesses, misery, want, poverty, misfortunes, etc. 

53. What ought we to recognize in these afflictions and sufferings? A dis- 
pensation of God for our amendment. 

54. What does God do when a penitent sinner returns to Him? He for- 
gives him. 

55. What should we do therefore when we have sinned? We ought to 
turn to God again. 

56. What should we do to those who have offended us? We ought 
to forgive them. 

57- How do we pray, for instance, in the Our Father? “Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us.” 

58. How does that person pray who does not forgive his enemies? He 
prays a lie. 


God shows His goodness toward wicked men also by His long- 
suffering. God is long-suffering means that He often waits a long 
time before He punishes the sinner, in order to give him time for 
repentance. As soon as a man commits a grievous sin He incurs 
the Divine chastisement. But God does not send this chastisement 
at once, although He has the right and the power to do so, and 
through this postponement of the merited punishment man gains 
time to know his misdeeds, and to turn again to God. For this 
reason, then, Holy Scripture says: “ Thou overlookest the sins of 
men for the sake of repentance.” (Wis. xi. 24.) Holy Scripture 
gives us many proofs that God is really long-suffering. In the time 
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of Noe God gave the sinners one hundred and twenty-one years in 
which to amend and be converted; when, however, they did not do 
this, for a pnunishment He let the flood descend upon them. 

The Prophet Jonas, at God’s command, admonished the inhabitants 
of the City of Ninive that in “Forty days Ninive will be de- 
stroyed.” They profited by the time of grace, did penance, and were 
converted from their evil ways. 

As a parable of God’s long-suffering we quote the story of the un- 
fruitful tree. Holy Scripture tells us the following: A rich man 
had planted a fig-tree in his vineyard. Now, every year he came to 
see if any fruit had appeared upon it, but he never found any. Then, 
displeased, he said to the gardener, “ Behold, these three years I come 
seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and I find none. Cut it down, there- 
fore, why doth it take up the ground?” But the gardener said: 
“Let it alone this year also, until I dig about it, and dung it; if 
happily it bear fruit; but if not, then after that thou shalt cut it 
down.” The unfruitful tree is an image of the sinner; who brings 
forth no good fruit, no works of piety and virtue, and is only fit to 
be cut down because he takes up the ground. But the gardener 
pleads for him for one more year’s respite, and promises during this 
time to do everything in his power. Thus does God leave no means 
untried to lead the sinner to better ways. But if he pays no heed to 
God’s offers of grace he is then a hardened sinner, and has only him- 
self to blame if he is lost eternally. Although God is so long-suffer- 
ing, it would be extremely dangerous for a sinner to put off his re- 
pentance and amendment until death; for who can tell when and 
where we shall die? Who can give us assurance of what the next 
hour will bring to us? Does any one know when he goes to bed at 
night in good health whether he will live to see the morning? We 
should learn from this to amend while there is yet time, and not to 
put off our repentance. 


59. What means: God is long-suffering? God is long-suffering means: 
that He waits a long time before He punishes the sinner, in order to give 
him time for repentance. 

60. What does every man deserve for the sins he has committed? Every 
man deserves punishment for the sins he has committed. 

61. What purpose has God in His long-suffering? He wishes to give the 
sinner time to do penance. 

62. What then does God’s long-suffering prove? It proves how good God 
is toward the sinner. 

63. What does man gain by God’s long-suffering? Man gains time to be 
converted and amend. 
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64. Can you give me some examples of God’s long-suffering? Yes, the 
sinners in the time of Noe. 


65. How long a time did God give them in which to do penance? One 
hundred and twenty years. 


66. What reminded them constantly during this time of repentance and 
amendment? The building of the ark. 


Py Did they make use of this time to do penance and amend? No, they 
id not, 


68. What punishment overtook them? The flood. 
69. Give another example. The inhabitants of the city of Ninive. 


F 70. How long a time did God give the Ninivites? God gave them forty 
ays. 

71. What use did they make of this time? They did penance and amended 
their lives. 


72. What did God do therefore? He remitted the intended punishment. 


73. What parable in the bible relates the long-suffering of God? The para- 
ble of the unfruitful tree. 


74. Tell me about it. (The pupil recites the parable.) 
75. Who is understood here by the owner of the barren tree? God. 


76. Who is meant by the barren tree? All those persons who do not bring 
forth good fruit. 


77. How long did the owner look for fruit upon that tree? For three 
years. 


78. But as he never found any what did he order? He ordered that the 
tree should be cut down. 


79. But what did the gardener plead for? For another year’s trial for the 
tree. 

80. What did the gardener promise to do during this time? He promised 
to dig around it and manure it. 


81. What did the owner do then? He let the tree stand for one more year. 


82. How long a time does God give every man in which to do penance and 
amend? As long as he lives. 


83. In what other ways does God exhort mankind to penance and amend- 
ment? By various misfortunes and punishments. 


84. Mention some of these punishments. They are sicknesses, deaths, etc. 


God exhorts men also by accidental events to penance and amend- 
ment. For instance, we meet a funeral. Involuntarily the sinner re- 
flects: You, too, must die one day! You had better amend your life 
before it is too late. Or we pass a cemetery. Involuntarily the 
sinner thinks: “ Who knows what day I shall be borne to the grave; 
amend, then, that you may not die in your sins and be lost for all 


>? 


eternity ! 


85. To what time do most people put off the amendment of their lives? 
To the time of old age. 
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86. But who gives man the certainty of attaining to old age? No one can 
assure us of this. 

87. What might happen to us at any moment? We might die. 

88. What should this teach us? That it is dangerous to put off repentance 
and amendment of our lives. 


I will conclude to-day’s lesson by exhorting you to live piously 
in the fear of God, so that an amendment of your lives may not be 
necessary. As the flowers blooming in the meadows fall beneath 
the mower’s sickle, so does death snatch away many persons in the 
bloom of their youth, at a time when they least thought of dying. 
Give heed to those finger posts of God which remind us so earnestly 
of our mortality and perishableness ; listen to the tolling of the bell 
for the dead, to the striking of the clock, and to other admonitions 
and warnings which God sends us. 


XIV. 


Gop 1s TRUE AND FAITHFUL. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In to-day’s instruction we come to the last of 
the Divine perfections, namely, that God is true and faithful. God 
is true means that He reveals nothing but truth, because He can 
neither be mistaken nor lie. God’s truthfulness comes from an 
emanation of His holiness. By virtue of His sanctity God hates © 
everything that is evil, therefore He hates untruthfulness and lies. 
By virtue of His omniscience He also knows the truth, and by virtue 
of His truthfulness He reveals only truth. With God, therefore, 
there can be no question of error or lies. For this reason Holy Scrip- 
ture says: “ God is not as a man, that He lies.” “ Lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord.” 

Men very often say an untruth because they do not know the truth, 
and when they know it they often lie because they do not want to 
speak the truth. 

This is not the case with God. It is impossible for God to lie. 
God is not only true, but He is also faithful. God is faithful means 
that He surely keeps His promises, and does what He threatens. 
God’s faithfulness, therefore, comes from His truthfulness. As God 
is truthful in His revelations, so is He truthful in His promises. 
He fulfils the good which He promises, but He also fulfils the threats 
which He makes. 
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The faithfulness of God is proved by many examples from Sacred 
History. God threatened our first parents: “If you eat of the fruit 
of the forbidden tree you shall surely die.’ God executed this threat 
to our first parents. 

The sinners in the time of Noe were threatened by God with a 
flood if they did not amend. God executed this threat. God made 
many promises to Abraham. First God promised to lead him into a 
land flowing with milk and honey. Furthermore, God promised him 
that He would multiply his descendants as the stars of heaven, and 
finally God promised him that from his descendants the Redeemer 
should come. 

All these promises were kept by God. 

God promised the Israelites happiness and blessing if they kept 
His commandments faithfully, and God kept His promise. 

God promised Jacob that He would lead him back to the country of 
his fathers, and He also kept this promise. 

God promised holy Simeon that he should not see death before he 
saw Christ the promised Messiah, and God fulfilled His promise. 

God threatened the inhabitants of Jerusalem by His only begotten 
Son with destruction and ruin, if they did not profit by the time of 
visitation and grace, and God fulfilled this threat. 

God’s truth and faithfulness incite us: 

1. To imitate God’s truth and faithfulness. We imitate God’s 
truth by never telling a lie, neither in jest or of necessity, or from 
malice, remembering the words of Holy Scripture: “ Lying lips 
are an abomination to the Lord.’”’ We imitate God’s faithfulness by 
always keeping our promises. If we can not keep a promise we 
should not make one, and if we have made it we ought to keep it, 
except we had promised to do something wrong. A promise of that 
nature ought not to be kept. 

2. We ought to believe implicitly in the revelations of God, and 
steadfastly confide in His promises. Abraham affords us a model of 
strong faith and firm confidence. 

God’s truthfulness should incite us also to faithfully keep the 
commandments of God, so that the promises of God may be fulfilled 
in us. The reward for good, and punishment for evil, which God 
promised to others, applies to us also. A beautiful example of this is 
given us by the Machabee brothers. With what steadfastness did 
they not look on, while one after another of their number was led to 
death by the executioner, and with what anguish must their mother’s 
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heart have been torn; and yet they wavered not. Such tortures are 
not destined for us, hence we ought to fulfil the commandments of 
God all the better, confiding in the Lord’s promises: “ Rejoice and 
be glad, for your reward is great.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Which of God’s attributes have we spoken of to-day? Of God’s truth 
and faithfulness. 

2. What means: God is true? God is true means: that He reveals 
nothing but truth, because He can neither err nor lie. 

3. What does God reveal? He reveals only the truth. 

4. Why does God reveal only the truth? Because He can neither be 
mistaken nor lie. 

5. With which of God’s attributes is His truth connected? With His 
sanctity. 

6. For what reason? Because God in virtue of His holiness loves all 
good and abhors all evil. 

7. What can not God do in virtue of His truth? He can not err nor lie. 

8. What means: He can not err? It means: God can not be mistaken. 

9. What means: God can not lie? It means: God can not speak an 
untruth. 

10. Does God know the truth? Yes, He knows it. 

11. By virtue of which attribute? By virtue of His knowing all things. 

12. Does God also wish to speak the truth? Yes, God wishes to speak 
the truth. 
‘ 13. By virtue of which attributes? By virtue of His holiness and truth-. 
ulness. 

14. What does Holy Scripture say of God’s truthfulness? Holy Scripture 
says: “It is impossible that God should lie.” 

15. Give me another verse of Scripture about God’s truthfulness. “God 
is not a man, that He lies.” 

16. Why do people sometimes speak untruthfully? Because they do not 
know the truth. 

17. And when do they know it? They sometimes do not wish to speak 
the truth. 

18. Who brought lies into the world, who was the first liar? The evil 
spirit—the devil. 

19. For what purpose did he use lies? To tempt our first parents to evil. 

20. Where then do lies lead? Lies lead to perdition. 

21. Whose child is the liar? He is a child of the devil. 

22. Do you then wish to be a child of the devil? No, I do not wish it. 

23. What then should you always love and speak? I must always love 
and speak the truth. 

24. What other attribute of God have we learnt to know to-day? God’s 
faithfulness. 

25. What means: God is faithful? God is faithful means: that He surely 
keeps His promises, and executes what He threatens. 
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26. With which of God’s attributes is His faithfulness connected? With 
God’s truthfulness. 


27. How did I explain this to you? Just as God is truthful in what He 
says so He is truthful in what He promises. 


28. What has God promised to the good? God has promised them eternal 
happiness. 


29. With what has God threatened the wicked? With eternal punishment, 


30. Will God then fulfil what He has promised and what He has threat- 
ened? Yes, God will fulfil it. 


31. Why will He fulfil it? Because He is faithful. 
32. What proof can you give me of this? Holy Scripture. 


33. With what did God threaten our first parents? God said: “If you eat 
of the fruit of the forbidden tree, you shall surely die.” 


34. Did God put this threat into execution? Yes, God executed it. 


35. With what did God threaten the sinners in the time of Noe? He 
threatened them with a great deluge. 


36. Did God fulfil this threat? Yes, God fulfilled it. 


37. What did God promise Abraham? (1) That He would lead him 
into a land flowing with milk and honey; (2) that He would multiply his 
descendants as the stars of heaven; and (3) that from his descendants the 
promised Redeemer should come. 


38. Did God also fulfil these promises? Yes, every one of them. 


39. What did God promise to Jacob? God promised him that He would 
lead him back again into the land of his fathers. 


40. Did God keep His promise? Yes, God kept it. 


41. What did God promise the Israelites? That as His chosen people 
He would specially protect and bless them. 


42. Did God keep His promise? Yes, God kept His promise. 


43. What did God promise to Zacharias? God promised a son to him. 
44. Did God fulfil this promise? Yes, God fulfilled it. 


45. What promise did God give to Simeon? That he should not die 
before he had seen the promised Messiah. 


46. Did God fulfil His promise? Yes, God fulfilled it. 

47. What promise did God make to the whole human race? He promised 
them a Redeemer and Saviour. 

48. Did God fulfil this promise? Yes, God fulfilled it. 

49. What do we see by all these proofs? That God is faithful. 

50. To what ought God’s truth and faithfulness incite us? That we 
should imitate God’s truth and faithfulness. 

51. How can we imitate God’s truth? By never telling a lie. 


52.. How can we imitate God’s faithfulness? By always keeping our 
promise. 


53. But if we can not keep a promise made? Then it was not right 
to make such a promise. 


54.. In what case ought we not to keep a promise made? When we have 
promised to do anything wrong. 


55. Why do men not keep their promises? Either because they can not 
or will not. 


56. Is this the case with God? No, with God it is not thus. 
57. Can God keep His promise? Yes, for He is almighty. 
58. Does He also wish to keep it? Yes, for He is good. 
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59. Will He also keep it? Yes, for He is faithful. 


60. To what should the thought of God’s truthfulness further encourage 
us? To believe absolutely all God’s revelations. 

61. Who was a model of steadfast faith? Abraham. 

62. What promise did God make to him in his old age? That Abraham 
should be the ancestor of a great people. 

63. Did Abraham have the least doubt of this? No, Abraham did not 
doubt it in the least. 

64. To what should the thought of God’s truth and faithfulness still fur- 
ther encourage us? That we should always faithfully fulfil God’s commaad- 
ments and persevere in virtue. 

65. What then will be fulfilled in us? God’s promises. 

66. Which of God’s promises? “ Rejoice and be glad, for your reward 
is great in heaven.” 

67. Who has given us an example of the greatest steadfastness in virtue? 
The seven Machabees and their mother. 

68. What did they try to make them do? They tried to make them eat 
meat forbidden by the law. 

69. How did they try to force them to this? By the greatest torments. 

70. Did they waver in virtue? No, they remained steadfast. 

71. Are such torments and martyrdom destined for us? No. 

72. What then should we all the more strive to do? We should persevere 
steadfastly in good. 

73. What reward has God promised those who persevere in the words of 
Holy Scripture? “ Rejoice and be glad, for your reward is great in heaven.” 


The Catechism asks further: To what should the knowledge of 
God’s attributes eminently serve us? 1, to believe in God’s truth and 
faithfulness; 2, to confide in Him, the All-wise and Almighty; 
3, to love Him, the infinitely good and merciful; 4, to fear Him © 
because He is infinitely holy and just; and 5, to avoid sinning even 
in secret before Him who is omnipresent and omniscient.” As we 
have already spoken of this in the explanation of each of God’s at- 
tributes, a further explanation is unnecessary. 

The Catechism asks further: “Can we also see God?” The an- 
swer says: “ No; we can not see God with bodily eyes, because 
He is a Spirit.” Only material things are visible to our bodily eyes, 
therefore a purely spiritual object, which is not composed of parts 
and has no body, is invisible to our bodily eyes. Hence St. John 
says: “ No one hath ever seen God.” 

As human beings, and because it is hard for us to imagine a purely 
spiritual being, we represent God the Father to ourselves, as He 
is usually portrayed, as an old and venerable man, with the scepter 
and the globe in His hand. God’s eternity and omnipotence, His 
wisdom and goodness are thereby sensibly represented to us. Jesus 
Christ, who lived upon earth as a man, is sensibly represented to us, 
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at times, as an infant in Mary’s arms, as a boy at His parents’ side, as 
the dying Redeemer hanging upon the cross, as risen victorious from 
the dead with the flag in His hand, and finally as the good 
Shepherd. The Holy Ghost is generally represented in the form of 
a dove, because in this form He appeared at the Baptism of Jesus, 
The triangle, in the middle of which an eye is represented, is the 
emblem of the Most Holy Trinity, and betokens that eye which sees 
and knows all things. As we can not see God the question might 
arise in us: How did we arrive at the knowledge of God and His 
attributes since we can not see God? The answer says: “ God has 
made Himself known to man in different ways.” 

God certainly did not require subordinate creatures, angels and 
men to His happiness and perfection. He wished, however, accord- 
ing to His inscrutable decrees, that created beings, angels and men 
should participate in His happiness. And that they might do this 
He Himself gave the knowledge of His attributes as well as His will 
to mankind, 7. e., He revealed Himself to them, that it might be 
possible for His creatures to attain to union with Him. 

Whereby has God made Himself especially known to men? 

1. By the visible world, which He has created and continually 
governs. 

2. By the voice of consience, and 

3. Principally by Revelation. 

1. By the visible world, whereby we include not only the earth, 
with its creatures, but the whole universe. God especially reveals 
His omnipotence, His wisdom and His goodness. Take whichever 
of God’s creatures you will, and no matter how small it may be, you 
will find that a man is not capable of producing it; that it has a gen- 
eral or special usefulness, and that it is so formed and arranged that 
it could not possibly have been formed or arranged better. 

2. By the voice of conscience God has revealed to us His sanctity, 
for the interior voice of conscience exhorts us to do good and warns 
us of evil. But if our conscience exhorts us to holiness He who has 
placed this voice within us must be holy. 

3. By Revelation we understand that which God has made known 
to us, partly in the Old Law through Moses and the Prophets, partly 
in the New Law through Jesus and His Apostles. It is our business 
now to employ those means whereby we can attain to a knowledge 
of God. As God has done His part, so must we also do ours, that 
we may learn to know Him. 
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The Catechism asks further: Is there more than one God? The 
answer says: No; there is but one God. By belief in one God 
Christianity is distinguished from heathendom. The heathens be- 
lieved in many Gods, Christians believe in only one God. We have 
proofs that there is only one God (a), from reason, and (b) from 
Revelation. The proofs from reason are these: The attributes of 
God can only be united in one Being. Several beings can not possess 
the same Divine perfections. Besides, by the presence of several gods 
in the governing of the world, disturbances would arise, for if one 
god willed this, another god would will something else. Hence 
arises the necessity that there should be only one God to rule. The 
following are proofs from Holy Scripture: Upon Mount Sinai 
God said: “I am the Lord thy God!” not: We are the Lords thy 
Gods! Furthermore: “ Thou shalt have no strange gods before me.” 
Another verse of Scripture says: “ I am God, and there is no other 
god, and none is like unto Me.” 

Why do we say, “I believe in God,” and not, “I believe God” ? 

Because we must not only believe that there is a God, and that all 
that He has said is true, but we must likewise give ourselves up to 
God with love and confidence. The little word im expresses our 
union with God. We should not only fear God as our Supreme 
Lord, but we should also attach ourselves to God with childlike love 
and confidence. We ought to be convinced that God uses His power 
out of love toward us, for our protection and our assistance, that we 
may not be separated from God, the Supreme Being. We should give 
ourselves up to Him with love and confidence, and unite ourselves 
to Him. 


74. Can we also see God? No, we can not see God with bodily eyes, 
because He is a Spirit. 

75. Why then is God invisible? Because He is a Spirit. 

76. What is a spirit? A spirit is a being having understanding, reason, 
and free will, but no body. 

77. What then does a spirit not have? A spirit has no body. 

78. What does St. John say? St. John says: “ No one has ever seen God.” 
_ 79. But as we material men like to represent to ourselves that which 
is supernatural, how do we represent to ourselves God the Father? As an 
old and venerable man, with a scepter and globe in His hand. 

80. What is thereby sensibly represented to us? God's eternity, wisdom, 
omnipotence, and government of the universe. 

81. How is Jesus Christ represented to us? At times as an infant in the 
arms of Mary His Mother, again as a boy at His parents’ side, or sitting upon 
the clouds, or with the cross in His arms, then as He hung upon the cross, 


one as He arose from the grave, also as the Good Shepherd feeding His 
sheep. 
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82. How is the Holy Ghost represented? By the emblem of a dove. 

83. Why is this? Because the Holy Ghost appeared in the form of a dove 
at the baptism of Jesus. 

84. By what emblem is the most Holy Trinity represented to us? By a 
triangle with an eye. 

85. For what reason? Because the three sides making one figure repre- 
sent the three Divine Persons who are only one God. 

86. We have just heard that we can not see God with bodily eyes. How 
then have we come to the knowledge of God and His perfections, since we 
can not see Him? God has made Himself known to man in different ways, 

87. -How can we say this in other words? God has revealed Himself 
to man. 

88. Are creatures necessary to God’s happiness and perfections? No, He 
has no need of them. 

89. Still, what did God desire? He desired that creatures should parti- 
cipate in His happiness. 

90. What did God do therefore to make this possible to men? He 
revealed Himself to men. 

go1. In other words? He made known to them His will. 

92. In what way did God make Himself known to us, how has He 
revealed Himself to us? (1) By the visible world, which He created and 
always governed; (2) By the voice of conscience; and (3) By revelation. 

93. How first has God made Himself known to us? By the visible world, 
which He created and always governs. 

94. What is understood by the visible world? We understand thereby 
everything that God has created. 

95. Which of God’s perfections do we recognize in created things? We 
recognize therein God’s omnipotence, goodness, and wisdom. 

. How do we perceive God’s omnipotence therein? Because a man is 
not capable of copying or producing the least thing that God has created. 

97. How do we perceive the goodness of God from created things? Be- 
cause God has created everything for the use and well-being of man. 

98. How do we recognize God’s wisdom from created things? Because 
everything that God has created is so wisely arranged that it could not 
possibly have been arranged better. 

99. In what other way has God made Himself known? By the voice of 
conscience. 

100. What is conscience? Conscience is an interior voice, which exhorts 
us continually to good, and warns and restrains us from evil. 

101. Which of God’s attributes do we learn to know from the voice of 
conscience? God’s holiness and justice. 

102. What do we infer from the voice of conscience? We infer that He 
who placed this voice within us must be holy and just. 

103. How has God made Himself still further known to man? By reve- 
lation. 

104. What is understood by revelation? We understand by revelation 
everything which God has made known to us for our salvation, through the 
Patriarchs and Prophets, and then through His Son Jesus Christ. 

105. Now if God on His part has done everything to reveal Himself to us, 
what must we do? We must employ all the means whereby we may learn 
to know God. 

106. Is there more than one God? No, there is only one God. 

107. How can you prove to me that there is only one God? (1) By reason 
and (2) by revelation. 
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108. How can you prove from reason that there is only one God? Because 
the perfections of God can only be united in one Being. 

109. What would happen if there were several gods? The government 
of the world would be disturbed. 

110. For what reason? Because each god might will something different. 

111. What necessity arises therefore from this? That there can be but 
one God. 

112. In what way can you give further proof that there is only one God? 
From Holy Scripture. 

113. What did God say on Mount Sinai when He gave the ten com- 
mandments? “I am the Lord thy God.” 

114. What would He have said if there had been several gods? “We are 
the Lords thy gods.” 

115. Give another verse of Scripture? “I am God, and there is no other 
God, and none is like unto Me!” 

116. What must we infer from these words? That there is but one God. 

117. But why do we say: “I believe In God? Because we ought not only 
to believe that there is a God and that everything that He has revealed is 
true, but we ought at the same time to give ourselves up to Him with love 
and confidence. 

118. What then does the little word “in” express? Our union with 
God, our love and affection toward Him. 

119. What does God require of us? That we should not only fear Him 
as our Supreme Lord, but that we should love Him as our best Father. 

120. Is it sufficient to believe only in God’s omnipotence? No, we must 
also believe that God makes use of His omnipotence for our protection and 
assistance. 

121. When may we in particular abandon ourselves with childlike confi- 
dence to God, and be assured of His protecting love? When we are His good 
children. 

122. What is therefore the application? ‘My son, give me thy heart! 
O give it to Him the infinitely beautiful and bountiful One, the best and most 
faithful, without delay, for evermore—God desires to possess it so as to make 
it happy.” 

123. Why does Holy Scripture say “Son”? So as to express our child- 
like relation to God. 

124. What does that mean: “ My son, give me thy heart”? It means: 
“Be united to me in love.” 

125. Why is God called infinitely beautiful and bountiful? To express 
His infinite perfections. 

126. Why is God called the best and most faithful? Because God will 
make those happy who give their hearts to Him. 


“Give it to Him, the infinitely beautiful and bountiful One,” 
means, in other words, “ Delay not to give thy heart to God; He is 
worthy that thou shouldst love Him, for He is the Supreme good. 
Apply these words to yourselves. Give your hearts to your Father 
for evermore, God wishes to possess them, so as to make them happy. 
What unutterable mercy is in those words: “ My son, give me thy 
heart”! God, the Supreme Lord, whom heaven and earth can not 
contain, He deigns to ask you for your heart. He says, as it were: 
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“Come to my faithful, fatherly heart! With Me only will you find 
what you are seeking: Peace, rest, joy, and happiness.”” Who could 
be so indifferent and foolish as to hear those words without obeying 
their invitation? We, too, then will be children of God; we, too, 
wish to feel ourselves happy in His paternal heart until God shall 
receive us into the abode of everlasting peace, where we shall behold 
Him face to face. 


XV. 
ON THE THREE Divine Persons. “ I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER.” 


DEAR CHILDREN :—The second paragraph of the first article of 
the Creed treats of the three Divine Persons. The three Divine Per- 
sons are called, as you already know: God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost. They are called Divine Persons because 
each one of them is true God. In their totality or union they are 
called the Most Holy Trinity. 

We will speak first of God the Father. The Catechism asks: Why 
do we say, “I believe in God the Father ”? The answer says: 1, Be- 
cause God is our invisible Father in Heaven; and 2, Because 
in God there is more than one Person, the first of whom is called 
the Father. In the word Father lies the confession that we are 
created by God and are dependent upon Him, that we have received 
from God everything that we need for our body and soul, and that 
we owe Him as a duty, gratitude, love, reverence and obedience. 
There lies, furthermore, in the word “ Father” the hope that we 
as children may participate in our Father’s goods. By the word 
“ Father ” we should be reminded that upon earth we belong to one 
great family, that we are therefore brothers and sisters, and ought 
to love one another. God is our invisible Father, because He is a 
Spirit, an invisible Being, the opposite of our natural, human, and 
visible father. But we also say so because in God there is more 
than one Person, the first of whom is called the Father. 

The Catechism asks further: How many Persons are there in God? 
The answer says: “ There are three Persons in God: the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

The word “ Person ” must not be confounded according to natural 
ideas with the words “ human person.” The word “ Person ” means 
in this case a Being existing of Himself who knows that He 
exists, and possesses understanding and freedom. Now our holy 
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Religion teaches us that in God there are three Persons (neither more 
nor less) namely, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Our human understanding would never have arrived at this had 
not God Himself revealed that there were three Persons. 

A sentence in the writings of the Prophet Isaias—‘ Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord God of hosts !” points to this. To the Prophets 
of the old law enlightened by God, the mystery of the Most Holy 
Trinity was not unknown, for they described the coming Redeemer 
as God whom all people should adore, and prophesy concerning the 
Spirit of God, whom the Lord would pour out upon all flesh. 

Holy Scripture speaks very plainly in the New Testament, partly 
by events, partly by the declaration of Jesus and His Apostles, that 
there are three Persons in the Godhead. 

The Archangel Gabriel said to Mary: “ Behold thou wilt bear a Son 
i the power of the Most High will overshadow thee, the 
Holy Ghost will descend upon thee, and therefore also the Holy that 
shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son of God!” 

When Jesus was baptized in the Jordan the heavens above Him 
were opened, the Holy Ghost hovered visibly over Him in the form 
of a dove, and from the clouds was heard the voice of God: “ This 
is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” When Jesus sent 
forth His Disciples He said to them: “ Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” In another place Jesus says: “ When the 
comforter (the Holy Ghost) whom I shall send from the Father, 
shall come, He will give testimony of me.” St. John says: “ There 
are three that give testimony in heaven: the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” 

Besides this it has always been an article of faith in the Catholic 
Church that in one true God there are three Divine Persons. The 
Catholic Church administers all the holy Sacraments in the name of 
the Triune God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Everywhere is 
the prayer: “ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen.” All the prayers of the Church conclude with 
the words: “ Through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who with Thee in 
the unity of the Holy Ghost, livest and reignest, for ever and ever. 
Amen.” The holy sign of the cross was always used, and the form 
of blessing: May the Most Holy Trinity bless thee; God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
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The Catechism further asks: “Is each one of the three Persons 
God?” The answer says: “ Yes, the Father is true God, the Son 
is true God, and the Holy Ghost is true God.” 

I. Of the divinity of the Father St. Paul writes: “ One God and 
Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in us all.” But the 
Father is also a Divine Person. He is mentioned, namely, in Holy 
Scripture as the Person who created the world, who sent the Son to 
redeem us, and from whom, as also from the Son, proceeds the Holy 
Ghost. These actions were undertaken by a free, reasonable and in- 
dependent Being, therefore God the Father must be a particular Per- 
son of the Godhead. 

II. The Son is true God. This article of faith was confirmed by 
the Council of Nice, where Jesus Christ was called “of the same 
substance with the Father,” and “ true God of true God.” The con- 
trary doctrine was rejected and condemned by the Church as heresy. 

The Divinity of Jesus is proved further by His own expressions. 
“T and the Father are one.” “He who sees Me, sees also the 
Father.” ‘ Whatsoever the Father doeth, in the same way doeth the 
Son also, that they may honor the Son, as they honor the Father.” 
When Christ was asked publicly and solemnly by the chief justice, 
“ Art thou Christ, the Son of God?” and life or death depended 
upon His answer, He replied: “I am.’ Jesus proved this statement 
by His miracles and prophecies, of which we shall speak later. 

III. The Holy Ghost is also true God. This we know from dis- 
tinct sentences of Holy Scripture. Jesus said to His Disciples: 
“Go ye, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” Peter 
said to Ananias and Saphira: “ You have not lied to a man, but to 
God the Holy Ghost.” 

The Divinity of the Holy Ghost was confirmed also at the Council 
of Constantinople by the institution of that symbol which is said by 


‘the priest in the Mass: “I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 


life-giver, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son; who, to- 
gether with the Father and the Son, is adored and glorified: who 
spake by the prophets.” Perfections are here given to the Holy Ghost 
which only belong to God; consequently He must also be God. St. 
Matthew says: “ Whosoever speaks against the Holy Ghost, will 
neither be forgiven in this world nor in the next.” Therefore the 
Holy Ghost must be God, if a blasphemy against the same be threat- 
ened with so severe a punishment. The Catechism further asks: “ Is 
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there then but one God?” The answer is: “ Yes, the three Divine 
Persons are but one God.” In this sense St. Athanasius says: “ Al- 
though Father and Son are two, still they are only one God.” St. 
Basil says: “ Father and Son are not two Gods, because there is no 
other Divinity in the Father than in the Son.” The Creed of St. 
Athanasius says: “ The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy 
Ghost is God, and yet they are not three Gods but one God.” 
“Why are the three Persons but one God?” Because all three Per- 
sons have one and the same indivisible nature and substance. 

The three Divine Persons have one nature and substance means 
in other words: “ They have the same attributes and perfections. 
Each of the three Persons is God, because each one has the Divine 
Nature and substance, but they are not three Gods, but only one 
God.” 

The Catechism asks: “‘ Is any one of these Persons older, or more 
powerful than the others?” “No; all three Persons are from 
eternity ; all three are equally powerful, good, and perfect.” 

One Person is not older than the other, that is to say, the Father 
was not before the Son, and the Father and the Son were not before 
the Holy Ghost, but all three were from eternity. All three Persons 
are equally powerful, good, and perfect. No Person is superior to 
the others, no Person has perfections which the others have not, 
and all perfections are possessed equally by the three Divine Persons, 
in the same measure. As God the Father is almighty, good, om- 
niscient, omnipresent, holy, just, merciful, long-suffering, wise, true, 
and faithful, so also in equal measure is the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
How are the three Divine Persons distinct from one another? By 
this: “ That the Father is begotten of no one, nor proceeds from any 
one; the Son is begotten of the Father; and the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son.” 

But although we say: the Son was begotten of the Father, still He 
is not a creature of the Father, and does not stand therefore upon 
a lower step of perfection, but He has the same Divine attributes as 
the Father. You must not think, therefore, that the Father existed 
first, that then the Father begot the Son, and that from both Father 
and Son proceeded the Holy Ghost, for there was not a moment in 
which the Son and the Holy Ghost did not exist, otherwise they would 
not be eternal or so perfect as God the Father. To remove all such 
doubts the Catechism asks: “ But if the Son is begotten of the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost proceeds from both, why, then, is none of the 
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Divine Persons older than the others?” The answer says: “ Be. 
cause the Son is begotten from all eternity, and the Holy Ghost also 
proceeds from all eternity. The begetting of the Son and the pro- 
ceeding of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, did not take 
place in time, but in eternity, and as we can not understand eternity, 
we therefore can not comprehend or fathom the way that this beget- 
ting and proceeding happened. It remains for us a mystery which 
we must believe with childlike humility. 

Although all three Divine Persons have only one nature and sub- 
stance, and are only one God, to each of the three Divine Persons is 
attributed a special work for the happiness of mankind; to the 
Father the Creation; to the Son the Redemption; and to the Holy 
Ghost the Sanctification, although these works are common to all 
three Persons. It would therefore be erroneous for any one to be- 
lieve that the Father accomplished the Creation alone, the Son the 
Redemption alone, and the Holy Ghost the Sanctification alone. That 
these individual operations should be attributed by preference to a 
particular Person happens only for a more exact distinction of the 
three Divine Persons themselves. The Son and the Holy Ghost 
therefore participate in the Creation, the Father and the Holy Ghost 
in the Redemption, and the Father and the Son in the work of 
sanctification. What do we call this mystery of one God in three 
Persons? The mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity. 

Can we understand this mystery? “It is impossible for our 
feeble understanding, which can only imperfectly comprehend created 
things, to understand a mystery which is infinitely exalted above all 
created things.” 

We mortal and weak men know only that which God has thought 
good to reveal to us; everything else remains for us a mystery. 
Even holy men like St. Augustine were unable to search into this 
mystery, to fathom and to comprehend it. We are even unable to 
give an account of much that we can see with our eyes, and, as it 
were, grasp with our hands; for instance, take the magnet, which 
attracts iron, how the feeling of electricity and magnetism is 
produced in our own bodies by other bodies; how lime is made to 
boil by cold water, and many similar things. Hence Holy Scripture 
says: “ Thou art great, O God, and inaccessible to our thoughts.” 

The moral application is that we must never forget what thanks 
we owe to the Most Blessed Trinity for the inestimable blessings of 
Creation, Redemption, and Sanctification, and what we solemnly 
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vowed in holy Baptism.” In remembrance of this we celebrate the 
feast of “ Holy Trinity.” 

We receive, then, in particular three blessings from the Most 
Blessed Trinity, which are inestimable, namely: Creation, whereby 
our earthly life is given to us, the greatest temporal good; Redemp- 
tion, whereby heaven is opened to us, the greatest eternal good, and 
Sanctification, whereby from a state of sin we are placed in a state 
of grace, without which we can not enter into heaven. The feast of 
the Most Holy Trinity, which we celebrate on the Sunday after Pen- 
tecost, was instituted so as to strengthen our faith in the Most 
Blessed Trinity. It is the same also with the sign of the cross. We 
will now have a repetition of the lesson: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day? Of the three Divine Persons. 

2. What are the three Divine Persons called? They are called: God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 

3. Why are they called Divine Persons? Because each one of these three 
Persons is true God. 

4. What are these three Divine Persons called in their totality or union? 
The Most Blessed Trinity. 

5. Of what does the word threefold remind us? That there is a difference 
between the three Divine Persons. 

6. Of what does the word Triune remind us? That all three persons are 
only one God. 

7. What is the first of the three Divine Persons called? The first is called 
God the Father. 

8. Why do we say “I believe in God the Father”? We say so (1) Be- 
cause God is our invisible Father in heaven; and (2) Because there are 
several persons in God of whom the first is called Father. 


g. What then is God to us? God is our invisible Father. 


10. Why is God particularly our Father? (1) Because He created us © 
and i) see He loves us and gives us everything that we need for body 
and soul. 

11. If God is our Father, what are our obligations toward Him? (1) The 
obligation of gratitude; (2) The obligation of love; and (3) The obligation 
of reverence and obedience. 

12. Why do we owe gratitude to God? Because He heaps upon us count- 
less and priceless blessings. 

13. Why do we owe love to God? Because God also loves us, and loved 
us first. 

14. Why do we owe reverence and obedience to God? Because God is our 
Supreme Lord. 

15. If God is our Father, what may we hope for as His children? We 
may hope to take part in His treasures. 
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16. Of what does the word Father still further remind us? It reminds 
us that all mankind are brothers and sisters. 


17. Why do we say further: “I believe in God the Father”? Because in 
God there are several Persons, of whom the first is called Father. 

18. How did mankind come to know that God was threefold in Person? 
God revealed it to us. 


19. Where has God revealed it to us? In the writings of the Old and 
New Testaments. 


20. What passage in the writings of the Prophet Isaias indicates that 
there are three Persons in God? The verse: “Holy, Holy, Holy, is the 
Lord God of Hosts!” 


21. How can you prove to me from the New Testament that there are 
several or three Persons in God? The angel Gabriel said to Mary: “ Behold, 
thou wilt bear a son; . . . the Holy Ghost will come down upon thee 
and the power of the Most High will overshadow thee, and the Holy 
that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 


22. What circumstance at the baptism of Jesus denoted the presence of 
the three Divine Persons? When Jesus, the Son of God, was baptized by 
John in the Jordan, the Holy Ghost hovered over Him visibly in the form of 
a dove, and out of the clouds sounded the voice of the heavenly Father say- 
ing: “ This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 


23. With what words did Jesus send forth His Apostles into the whole 
world? With the words: “Go ye, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


24. What does the Evangelist St. John say of the trinity and unity of 
God? He says: “ There are three who give testimony in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are One.” 


25. From which of Jesus’ words can we still further perceive the trinity of 
God? Jesus said: “I will ask the Father and He will give you another com- 
forter, the Spirit of truth.” 


26. What does the Catholic Church teach of the trinity of God? She 
teaches that in the one true God there are three different Divine Persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


27. How does the Catholic Church therefore administer all the holy 
Sacraments? In the name of the Blessed Trinity, of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 


28. How does she undertake her consecrations, her blessings, and her 
vows? In the name of the Most Blessed Trinity: of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

29. The catechism now asks: “Is each one of the three Persons God”? 
oa the Father is true God, the Son is true God, and the Holy Ghost is true 

30. How did I prove to you that the Father was a distinct Divine 
Person? Because He sent the Son for the Redemption; and the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the Son. 

31. How can you prove that the Son of God also is true God? By His 
own words. 

32. What are those words? Jesus said: “I and the Father are One.” 
“ Gianeeee seeth Me, seeth the Father also.” ‘‘ Whatsoever the Father 
doeth, the Son doeth also, that all may honor the Son, as they honor the 
Father.” 

33. What does Jesus do in all these passages of Scripture? He makes 
Himself equal to the Father. 


34. What did He desire to intimate by that? That He was God equally 
with the Father. 
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35. What answer did Jesus make to the judge when He was asked: “ Art 
thou Christ, the Son of God?” Jesus said: “I am.” 


36. What took place upon this confession? Jesus was condemned to death. 


37. At what council was the Divinity of Jesus confirmed as an article of 
faith? At the Council of Nice. 

38. What motive was given for this? Heretics had arisen who denied the 
Divinity of Jesus. 

39. What decision did the Council of Nice make? That Jesus Christ was 
of the same substance as the Father, and true God. 


40. But what became of the false doctrine which denied the Divinity of 
Jesus? It was condemned. 

41. How can you prove to me that the Holy Ghost is God also? When 
Jesus sent His Apostles forth into the world He said to them: “Go ye, and 
teach all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

42. Give another proof. In the Gospel of St. Matthew it says: “‘ Who- 
soever speaks against the Holy Ghost, will neither be forgiven in this world 
nor in the next.” 

43. What then must the Holy Ghost be therefore? He must be God. 


44. Why? Because a blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is declared to be 
so great a sin. 

45. Can you tell me what decision the Council of Constantinople pro- 
nounced as to the Divinity of the Holy Ghost? It called the Holy Ghost 
the ‘Lord and lifegiver, who proceeded from the Father and the Son, who 
was glorified equally with the Father and the Son, and who spake by the 
Prophets.” 

46. What is attributed to the Holy Ghost in this passage of Scripture? 
The Divine attributes are attributed to Him. 

47. What then must the Holy Ghost also be? He must be God, equal to 
the Father and the Son. 

48. What did the Apostle St. Peter say to Ananias and Saphira? Peter 
said to Ananias: ‘‘ You have not lied to a man, but to God the Holy Ghost.” 


49. But if not only the Father is God, but also the Son and the Holy 
— are there therefore three Gods? No, the three Divine Persons are only 
one God. 

50. What decision of St. Athanasius did I quote to you? He said: “ The 
Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God, yet there are not three 
Gods, but only one God.” 

51. Why are the three Persons but one God? Because all three Persons 
have one and the same indivisible nature and substance. 

52. What means one nature and substance? They have all the same 
attributes and perfectiorss. 

53. Explain this mor: clearly. All three Persons are equally powerful, 
good, omnipresent, holy, merciful, long-suffering, just, faithful, true, eter- 
nal, and unchangeable. 

54. Is any of these Persons older, or more powerful than the others? 
No, all three persons are from eternity; all three are equally powerful, 
good, and perfect; becatise all three are but one God. 


55. Which of the three Persons was therefore first? Neither was the first. 


Bg Was not the Father before the Son? No, the Father was not before 
the Son. 


57. What then can we say of the existence of the three Divine Persons? 
That all three Persons are from eternity. 
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58. What means: the three Divine Persons are equally powerful and 
good? Each one of the three Divine Persons has the same perfections 
and in the same measure. 


How are the three Divine Persons distinct from one another? By 
this: “ That the Father is begotten of no one, nor proceeds from anyone; 
the Son is begotten of the Father; and the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son.” 


60. But if the Son is begotten of the Father, might we not think that 
God — Father is older than the Son? No, the Father is not older than 
the Son. 

61. Why not? Because otherwise the Son of God would not be eternal 
and not so perfect as the Father. 

62. But if the Son is begotten of the Father, and the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from both, why, then, is none of the Divine Persons older than the others? 
Because the Son is begotten from all eternity, and the Holy Ghost aiso 
proceeds from all eternity. 

63. Can we understand this? No, it is a mystery. 


ant What do we call this mystery? The mystery of the Most Blessed 
Trinity. 

65. What works are principally attributed to each of the three Divine 
Persons? (1) To the Father are attributed the works of omnipotence and 
particularly the Creation; (2) To the Son the works of wisdom, and par- 
ticularly the Redemption; and (3) To the Holy Ghost the works of love, 
and particularly the Sanctification; although these works are common to all 
three Persons. 

66. How is God the Father called? He is called the Creator. 


67. What is God the Son called? He is called Saviour and Redeemer. 
68. What is the Holy Ghost called? He is called Sanctifier and Comforter. 


69. But if the works of Creation, Redemption, and Sanctification are 
common to all three Persons, why is a particular work attributed principally 
to each one? This is done to give a more exact distinction to three Divine 
Persons. 

70. What do we call this mystery of one God in three Persons? We call 
it the mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity. 


71. Can we comprehend this mystery? No, it is impossible that our weak 
and limited intellect, which can not understand even created things, except 
imperfectly, should comprehend a mystery which is infinitely above all 
created things. 

72. What was that holy doctor of the Church called, of whom I once 
told you that he wanted to search into the mystery of the Most Blessed 
Trinity? The holy doctor of the Church St. Augustine. 


73. By whom was he taught that it was impossible? By an angel. 
74. Relate it to me. (The pupil relates the circumstance.) 


75. You said that man understands created things only imperfectly. 
Can you name some of these things to me? How the magnet attracts 
iron, for instance; how lime is heated by cold water, and brought to the boil- 
ing point, etc. 

76. What verse of Scripture tells us that the nature of God and the 
Most Blessed Trinity are unfathomable? The verse: “Great art thou, O 
God, and inaccessible are thy thoughts.” 


77. What feast do we celebrate every year in honor of the Most Blessed 
Trinity? The feast of Holy Trinity. 


78. On what day is this feast celebrated? On the Sunday after Pentecost. 
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79. What motive did the Church have in instituting this feast? (1) To 
strengthen our belief in the Most Holy Trinity; and (2) To augment still 
more our love for the three Divine Persons. 

80. What sign reminds us of the mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity? 
The sign of the cross. 

81. Of what should the sign of the cross remind you? Of the great 
blessings which we owe to the Most Blessed Trinity. 

82, What are these blessings? (1) Creation; (2) Redemption; and (3) 
Sanctification. 

83. What has God given us by Creation? Our earthly life. 

84. What did Jesus give us by the Redemption? The heirship and hope 
of eternal blessedness. 

8s. What does the Holy Ghost give us by Sanctification? We are 
transferred thereby from a state of sin to a state of grace and sanctifi- 


cation. 
86. What does the Catechism call these blessings? It calls them ines- 


timable. 

87. Why are they called inestimable? Because they are so great that their 
value can not be estimated. 

88. The application enjoins upon us never to forget what we have 
solemnly promised to the Most Blessed Trinity in the Holy Sacrament 
of Baptism. What did you promise the Most Blessed Trinity in Baptism? 
We promised: (1) To believe the Holy Catholic doctrine firmly and stead- 
fastly; (2) To avoid sin and the dangerous occasions thereof; and (3) To 
lead a life pleasing to God. 

. Now what must you do your whole life if you do not want to be 
unfaithful toward the Most Blessed Trinity? We must keep our promise. 


I exhort and encourage you therefore to honor and invoke the 
Most Blessed Trinity. You should begin and end the day by in- 
voking the Most Blessed Trinity. You should invoke the Most 
Blessed Trinity on rising in the morning and on going to rest at 
night. You should invoke the Most Blessed Trinity upon leaving the 
house and upon entering it again. You should invoke the Most 
Blessed Trinity on entering the house of God and on leaving it, and 
you ought to recommend yourselves to the Most Blessed Trinity in 
all the circumstances and dangers of life. The Most Blessed Trinity 
should accompany us from the cradle to that small space of mother 
earth where our earthly remains are blessed for eternal rest by the 
invocation of the Most Blessed Trinity. If you live thus you will 
enter in where the Most Blessed Trinity is enthroned in everlasting 
glory, and herewith we will conclude the religious instruction for 
to-day by saying: “ May the Most Holy Trinity bless us, God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. Amen! 








534. WARFARE AGAINST ALCOHOLISM. 


THE WARFARE OF THE SCHOOL AGAINST 
ALCOHOLISM. 


(Concluded. ) 


The number of times the drunkard breaks the fifth commandment, is the 
daily tale of the police court, the prison and the hospital. Where are the 
greatest number of fights? In the saloon, or on the way home from the 
saloon. What causes the most murders? Drink. Statistics tell us that in 
England the yearly average of suicides is 1,600; and 1,300 accidental deaths 
are directly attributed to drink. 

Scriptures tell us that many have died through intemperance; that the 
drunkard drinks in poison. Excess in drink is indeed the sad source of many 
ills, and he who ruins his health, finally causing death, is a self murderer in 
the true sense of the term. 

The intemperate man ruins his stomach, poisons his blood, and shatters 
his nerves. Strong, healthy men have become physical wrecks in the course 
of a few years, through excess in strong drink. Temperance, rest and nour- 
ishment are the best means to preserve health and strength. As regards the 
sixth commandment, nothing is more conducive to impurity than intemper- 
ance. The words of the Apostles are apt: “ Sobrii estote!” Excess in drink 
arouses in man impure thoughts and desires, taking from him at the same time 
the power to control his evil passions. Intoxicating liquors may be likened to 
fiery fluids, which not only inflame the blood but all the evil inclinations of 
the flesh. The drunkard can stoop to the lowest actions. Temperance and 
purity,—two beautiful virtues going hand in hand, in heavenly contrast to 
the vices that oppose them. Temperance and purity make man like unto the 
angel. Intemperance and lust make him like unto the beast. 

In dwelling on purity, children cannot be too much impressed with the idea 
of Temperance as the greatest safeguard to this angelic virtue. These vir- 
tues can also be impressed upon the minds of the young by some of the beau- 
tiful lives and legends of the saints. 

Again, the breaking of the seventh commandment, by the drunkard, is 
brought to almost daily notice. Many pathetic examples can be given, under 
the breaking of this commandment, to show the children the horrors of 
drunkenness. What over and over again causes man to steal and spend years 
behind prison bars, leaving his family to suffer, perhaps to starve? The love 
of drink and the determination to have it at any cost. The debtor, the de- 
ceiver, the swindler, the thief, are generally the fruits of the cursed indul- 
gence in drink. 

Under the remaining commandments would be numbered about the same 
sins as have been mentioned under the foregoing. 

In the instructions on sin, it might be well to give drunkenness as an 
example of mortal sin. Verily have the Fathers of the Church expressed 
themselves in saying “Where there is drunkenness, there is the devil.” Ex- 
amples given and pathetic stories related to the children, will do much to 
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help impress them with love for Temperance and horror for drink. Many 
sad tales could be told, many stern warnings given by inmates of the pris- 
ons, the insane asylums, the almshouses. How many poor little innocent 
children are a charge upon the community because their fathers, and alas! 
often, also, their mothers, are given over to the cursed appetite for drink? 

Among the capital sins, sloth also is often the fruit of drink, and the par- 
able of the unfaithful servant who wasted his time and spent his talents in 
drunkenness, would also afford a lesson on the judgment of the Master. 
“And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” It should also be impressed upon the chil- 
dren that they who encourage others to drink or throw temptation in their 
way are accessory to their sins. Also in speaking on the Sacraments, les- 
sons can be drawn. 

In the Sacrament of Baptism we are made children of God and heirs of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and in the words, “I renounce the devil and all 
his works,” (spoken either for or by us), do we not renounce all excessive 
indulgence, and take, so to speak, the pledge of Temperance? 

In the Sacrament of Confirmation, the children can be made to understand 
how impossible it would be for the Holy Ghost to remain where heart and 
soul were given up to intemperance. That, in order to be the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, one must deny himself and practice Temperance and moderation. 

The instructions of the Sacrament of Penance can be replete with les- 
sons on Temperance. Drink is a tyrant that does not readily release its 
slaves. To fall into the sin of drunkenness is easy, but, once fallen, to rise 
again is most difficult. Therefore the children must be impressed with the 
fact that every sacrifice must be made, every care taken to avoid this great 
evil. They must be taught to be ever on their guard against this temptation, 


and shun those companions, those places, which might lead them into this 


great sin. 

In speaking of penance, it might be well to say how in the early days of 
the Church, the penance for drunkeness generally consisted in fasting seven 
or fourteen, even thirty or forty days, on bread and water. In preparing for 
their first Holy Communion, many thoughts can be instilled, many instruc- 
tions given on Temperance and self-sacrifice. The children should be told 
that on the day of communion, which for them generally is made a great 
feast, they who are allowed wine should be careful not to accept more than 
one small glass. In the instruction on the Sacrament of Marriage and the 
duties of the married state, drink can again be brought up as the curse of 
family peace and happiness. What untold wretchedness in the home for 
wife and children where the husband and father is a drunkard! May the 
children be strengthened in this great battle by the knowledge of prayer, 
the attendance at the holy sacrifice of the Mass, not only on holy days of 
obligation, but as often as possible, and the frequent reception of the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. Children thus armed and en- 
couraged as well, to read good books and to enter the sodalities of the church, 
may be considered well on the road to victory. One more suggestion: may 
the teachers of the children ever be shining examples of Temperance; may 
they practice as well as teach the lessons they seek to instill. Let us then 
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leave no stone unturned in our efforts to fill the hearts of the children of 
the present generation with love for Temperance and horror for excess, 

Alcoholism is the enemy of religion, the destroyer of homes and the great- 
est weapon in the hands of the devil. Let all then enter with zeal into this 
good cause, for how many sins may be prevented, how many souls be saved, 
if we equip the children to enter the battlefield against the accursed enemy 
drink! May God’s blessing be with our words, and may we trustingly con- 
fide in His help, and untiringly fight in the holy warfare against alcoholism, 
for the timely welfare of the people and the eternal salvation of a countless 
number of souls! Then we can truly say, “Thy Kingdom come on earth as 
it is in Heaven.” 
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Home Thoughts. ByC. (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1901.) 
“Home Thoughts ” consists of a series of essays originally pub- 

lished in the New York Evening Post. The author, whose name is 
concealed under a single letter of the alphabet, is evidently a woman, 
and one of rare refinement, of deep insight into character, of sympa- 
thetic nature, of wide experience, and of reverential: feeling. The 
essays run through the whole gamut of family life—marriage and its 
responsibilities, the government of the household, the care of chil- 
dren, the relations between husband and wife, the cares, the joys, 
the losses, the opportunities, the responsibilities which center round 
the hearth. But no mere enumeration of topics can give any idea 
of the delicacy, the tactfulness, the fine feeling, the charm of the 
author’s treatment of them. She is not so much occupied with the 
plain and obvious responsibilities of family life as with the thousand 
and one so-called little things, in which so many good people 
fail, yet which contribute in such large measure to the pleasures of 
existence: 

That best portion of a good man’s life, 

The little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. 


t is her effort to hold up the ideal of that finest flowering of Chris- 
tian civilization—the cultured Christian home, where the rarest 
and purest natural virtues are brought to their perfection under 
the influence of religious motives. And in an age like this of for- 
ward children and neglectful parents, of hasty marriages and fre- 
quent divorces, where family life among our wealthier classes is 
decaying on account of corruption and frivolity and publicity, these 
essays will be of value to show what the home can and ought to be. 

The essays are written from the author’s point of view, and for 
her own class, and many of them are not available either in matter 
or style, for all classes of readers, but they can be recommended 
strongly to all who are capable of appreciating the refinements of 
domestic intercourse ; and they may be read with profit by those who 
find it their duty to act as arbiters and guides in delicate family 
matters into which no experience has given them insight. 

At a time when so much nonsense, and worse than nonsense, is 
written about love and marriage, we welcome these sensible, charm- 
ing, delightful essays. It is a credit to journalism that they first 
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saw the light in a newspaper; it is a rare modesty on the author's 
part, that she waited to be requested before giving them to the 
public in book form, and that she still conceals her name. 


a & & 


The Stars: A Study of the Universe. By Simon Newcomb. 
(New York: Puinams.) 

This work is the ninth published volume in the Science Series, 
edited by Professor J. McKeen Cattell and F. E. Beddard, F.R.S. 
It is written by Professor Newcomb, formerly of the U. S. Navy, 
who came to his task well prepared by a lifetime of study and 
research. He has given us a work thoroughly scientific in its basis, 
yet written in such a manner that it may be read with great interest 
by all classes of educated readers. He has effected this by leaving 
out the long mathematical calculations by which astronomers reach 
their conclusions. The methods and the results are always given 
with such figures as may be grasped by any one with a fair knowl- 
edge of mathematics, but a professional knowledge is not required of 
the reader. He enters, too, into many most interesting questions, 
such as double stars, the origin of new stars, temperature, density, 
motion, distance, and number of stars, and also into the deeper 
questions concerning the extent and duration of the universe. A 
clerical reader who is most concerned with the philosophical impli- 
cates of science, will read with most interest Chapters XIII.and XIV. 
on Stellar Evolution and on the Structure of the Universe. Though 
Professor Newcomb wisely refrains from overstepping the limits 
of his science, the conclusions he reaches in these chapters tend 
to strengthen the Theistic argument against materialists who pos- 
tulate an infinite and eternal universe. 

The work, furthermore, manifests a wide range of reading, and 
gives up-to-date information on the subject. Astronomers in every 
land have been drawn on for material, and it is gratifying to find in 
this regard a word of acknowledgment in the preface to Father 
Sidgreaves, S.J., of the Stonyhurst College Observatory. There 
is a large number of illustrations. To a beginner in astronomy, 
one drawback is the lack of maps of the whole sky marking out the 
constellations and the best-known or most striking stars. Such 
a one might better begin with a simpler work like Serviss’s “ As- 
tronomy Through an Opera-Glass,” and then take up this work of 
Professor Newcomb’s. There would still remain, no doubt, for the 
general reader, many passages of this work which would present 
difficulties, or at least require concentrated attention, but the added 
knowledge of the universe about us, and added interest in the starry 
heavens, would more than compensate for the labor spent. Such 
a line of work will be particularly attractive to the rural clergy, who 
possess advantages in time for self-improvement and opportunities 
for observation. 
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The Fireside Sphinx. By Agnes Repplier. (New York: Hough- 
ton, Mittin & Co.) 

A book about cats, and by Agnes Repplier—any reader who 
knows anything of the author could supply the adjectives to describe 
such a book even before reading it—dainty, clever, twinkling, charm- 
ing. But who would expect it to be, besides all these things, his- 
torical, learned, almost scientific in patches? Never was such a 
collection of cat-lore gathered before—bits of mythology and 
shreds of science, and snatches of song, and inconsidered trifles 
of folk-lore, the history of the cat and the psychology of the cat and 
feline ethics and feline logic; and all these are woven together with 
such magic that if the gentle author had lived in the days of the good 
King Jamie the First, that insufferable old pedant would surely 
have concluded that some “ familiar” Grimalkin had instructed 
her in all the forbidden lore of wizardry. 


& & & 


Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifiin & Co.) 

The little volume, “‘ Life Everlasting,” which came from the press 
only after its author had passed away, is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the arsenal of the Christian apologist. It does not, indeed, 
contain any positive argument for the great truth of immortality ; 
and defenders of Christian belief have urged against the baseless 
dogmatism of materialistic positivism the same chain of reasoning 
which forms the important element of Professor Fiske’s book. Be- 
sides, his views on the nature of the soul, and on the origin of the 
belief in another life, are inconsistent with Catholic doctrine. But 
it is valuable as a conclusive argumentum ad hominem, from the 
foremost American champion of evolution against the contention 
of those evolutionists who pretend that scientific progress has under- 
mined the foundation of the belief in another life. The book is 
small, but it is small because of the vigorous condensation of thought 
which characterizes it. It is, too, a fine example of Fiske’s powers 
of exposition and clearness of style. 

He traces the genesis of our belief in immortality from what he 
_ supposes its origin, primitive ghost-worship and dreams, suggesting 
the idea of another self. 

By a process of gradual refinement, he holds, the belief corrected 
and idealized finally emerged as “the great poetic achievement of 
the human mind.” Contrary to the views of his master, Herbert 
Spencer, to whose dismal and debasing view Fiske shuts his eyes, 
here and elsewhere, he remarks: “ The destruction of this sublime 
poetic conception would be like depriving a planet of its at- 
mosphere; it would leave nothing but a moral desert as cold and 
dead as the savage surface of the moon.” After rapidly glancing at 
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the position occupied by the belief in immortality in the great 
religious systems of the world, he passes on to note the attack 
on the truth by the Materialists of the 18th century, and by con- 
temporary unbelief which unduly strains the methods of physica} 
science to subjects that require treatment of another kind. He then 
addresses himself to an impartial examination of the grand argy- 
ment offered by positivism against immortality. This argument 
is that, as we have no experience of consciousness dissociated from 
material motion, and can not imagine any condition of existence 
in which consciousness could exist so dissociated, we must conclude 
to the impossibility of immortality. He shows, as many others 
have done, that the argument is valueless; and, he adds, it is the 
only serious objection ever proposed against immortality. This 
statement of an uncompromising evolutionist is a timely offset 
against the extravagant dogmatism which, under the name of 
scientific philosophy, runs riot in Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Uni- 
verse,” a book which is accepted by some people as the accredited 
creed of scientific thinkers. Haeckel justifies Fiske’s assertion that 
“even to-day we may sometimes be entertained by a belated eight- 
eenth century naturalist who is fully persuaded that his denial of 
human immortality is an inevitable corollary from the doctrine of 
evolution.” 


& & & 


God and the Soul: A Poem. By John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop 
of Peoria. (New York: The Grafton Press.) 

The volume of poetry which, under the general title of “ God and 
the Soul,” has been published recently by Bishop Spalding, is 
something of which Catholics may feel proud. The fulness of 
thought, rich coloring, sweetness, musical cadence, and varied fancy 
which characterize the Bishop’s prose might seem a guaranty that 
when he attempted verse he would produce some genuine poetry. 
But there are on record many warnings that a person capable of 
writing highly poetic prose, may, when he enters the other field, be 
able to turn out only very prosaic poetry. Bishop Spalding’s success 
in the new, is not less than he has gained in the other vein. We may 
call this present venture a new one; for his former volume of songs, 
being chiefly translations, can hardly be taken as an expression of 
himself. Borrowing a hint from Matthew Arnold’s definition of 
religion, we may designate the subject of the Bishop’s verse as 
philosophy tinged with emotion. The metaphysical poet has not 
been one of the successes of English letters; he has generally pro- 
duced poor poetry and worse philosophy. Bishop Spalding shows 
us that Polyhymnia’s title is as legitimate as those of her sisters. 
Some highly metaphysical notions—Actus Purus—The Thing in 
Itself—Fate and Freedom—he has clothed in charming imagery 
without sacrificing accuracy of expression. The immanence of 
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God, in the world and in the soul, as the source of all beauty and 
love, the mainspring and end of all longing and endeavor, is the 
topic which, under many aspects and in many moods, Bishop Spald- 
ing sticks to with a fidelity that would result in monotony but for 
his wealth of illustration and charming variety of expression. The 
language is noble; the verse musical, and the technique is generally 
unexceptionable, though an exacting critic might easily point out 
an occasional slovenly line, and a phrase which verges on the com- 


monplace. 


& & aH 


Souls Departed. Cardinal Allen. (London: Burns & Oates.) 

The pious Catholic lay person who, attracted by the title, will 
expect to find in this book some new and interesting explanation of 
Catholic doctrine in regard to Purgatory, or some new aid to the 
devotion to the “Souls Departed,” will probably be very much 
disappointed. 

For, on referring to the inside title page, the reader finds that 
he has an old controversial treatise, written in 1565, when the 
Catholics of England were groaning under the persecutions of 
“good Queen Bess.” And he further learns that some fifteen 
years ago the work was rendered into modern English spelling, 
but not into modern English style, by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R., who kindly and candidly gives us the following infor- 
mation and suggestions. He tells us: I. That this work “ was one 
of several defenses of Catholic doctrine, issued in the first years 


of Queen Elizabeth by Catholic exiles,” in answer to certain attacks: 


made on their Faith. Il. That “the phraseology, though some- 
what cumbrous, is not so antiquated as to present any serious diffi- 
culty to an educated reader. The only difficulty likely to be felt 
will be from the length and intricacy of some of the sentences. The 
editor has tried to diminish this by the stops, which are used more 
copiously than in the original. He has not, however, felt at liberty 
to break up the sentences by any change of construction.” This 
clear and honest statement lets “ the educated reader ” know what to 
expect, and hence, though he may be gently shocked, he has no right 
to be stunned, when he comes across three sentences in close prox- 
imity with 107, 114, and 124 words, respectively, and all involved 
in regular Ciceronian periods with the predicate thrown at the 
very end. 

III. The editor kindly warns his readers against the severity 
of the author toward his adversaries: “ When the reader notes how 
sharply Allen sometimes applies the lash to the shoulders of his 
adversaries, he should not forget that these men were apostate 
Catholics, and authors of heresy. Allen would not thus have ad- 
dressed men born to an inheritance of heretical traditions three 
centuries old.” 
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IV. The goodness of the editor’s heart again shows itself in the 
following suggestion: “ The reader will perhaps do well to begin 
with the second, or the tenth chapter of the second book; ” for “he 
may thus be encouraged to undertake a careful reading of the whole 
work.” 

These quotations from the preface of the editor, who surely knew 
what he was talking about, show clearly that this is not a book to aid 
or stimulate the piety of the faithful. While the work, therefore, 
can be of little or no service to the ordinary Catholic reader, it is 
extremely doubtful whether, owing to its “ cumbrous ” and “ anti- 
quated ” style, it will ever be popular as a book of reference, as 
there are numberless other sources from which the same material 
may be more easily drawn. 

Hence its claim to favorable appreciation rests chiefly upon the 
fact that it is an interesting historical monument of an important 
and trying epoch in the history of the Church, and that it revives 
the memory of one “ to whose foresight it is due,” says Dr. Lingard, 
“that both the Catholic priesthood and the Catholic worship did not 
become extinct in England.” 

And we think it may be fairly inferred from Father Bridgett’s 
words, that such was his view, and such the principal motive that 
prompted him in bringing an almost forgotten work again before the 
public. 

He has done well, and his labor will be gratefully appreciated 
by a special class of readers, though not by the general public. 


& & & 


Up from Slavery: An Autobiography. By Booker T. Washing- 
ton, President of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala. (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The unanimous verdict on this intensely interesting volume must 
be, that it is without question the ablest and most instructive dis- 
cussion of the “ Race Problem ” that has yet appeared. 

The writer, though yet in the prime of life (being only about 
forty-three years old), has already achieved phenomenal success at 
Tuskegee, where, starting twenty years ago, without a dollar, he 
has built up an institution which now owns 2,300 acres of land, 
700 of which are under cultivation entirely by student labor; about 
forty buildings and a large quantity of live stock. The total value of 
the property is about $300,000, free from mortgage. Moreover, 
there is an endowment fund of $215.000. 

The present attendance at the school is about 1,200; and the author 
claims that there are at the present time at least 3,000 men and 
women from Tuskegee working in the South, and doing credit to 
themselves and to their race. 

From the author’s statements, too, it will be seen that he has been 
exceptionally fortunate in obtaining financial aid in both the North 
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and the South, but any one who reads the book will be convinced 
that the success of the institution is mainly due to the honesty, 
ability, and enlightened intelligence of its founder. 

His views on the “ Negro Character,” the “ Effects of Slavery,” 
the present “ Relations between the Two Races,” the “ Franchise,” 
and the “ Proper Methods of Educating the Negro” are all proof 
of this. The book should be read by every one who professes to have 
the least interest in this most vital question. 


& & a 


The McBride Literature and Art Books. By Ellen Burke. (New 
York and Chicago: D. H. McBride & Co.) A series of neat vol- 
umes, three in number, graded from the kindergarten up to about 
“Second Reader.” 

Were it not for the author’s Introduction, which seems to us to be 
ultra scientific, we would have supposed the plan or idea of this 
work to be quite simple and practical, as well as novel. 

By “novel” we mean simply a new and very commendable im- 
provement on bygone methods, in attempting to familiarize children, 
from their earliest years, with the beautiful in art and literature—a 
thing probably more needed in our country than in any other civil- 
ized part of the globe. Each of these little volumes contains about 
twenty-five pictures, all in good taste, and many of them master- 
pieces. Books II. and III. contain simple and well graded selections 
in prose and verse. Each book is also accompanied by a separate 
“Manual for Teachers,” in which are found minute and copious 
directions for those who wish to carry out successfully the author’s 
plan. 

The whole work is gotten up in an attractive style, and is well 
worth a careful examination by teachers and those in charge of 
schools. } 


& & am 


The McBride Elementary Geography, by the same firm, is a very 
fitting companion to the foregoing series, as it is profusely and 
attractively illustrated, while the text is well printed, well arranged, 
and contains about as much interesting matter as could be reasonably 
expected in an elementary geography. We think, however, that the 
work has one serious defect. The maps are too small, unattractive, 
and meager in detail. 


& & x 


Golden Rules for Directing Religious Communities, Seminaries, 
Colleges, Schools, Families, etc. By Rev. Michael Miiller, C.SS.R. 
(New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 

This is a reprint of a work published just thirty years ago in 
Baltimore. That it was then well received is evidenced by letters and 
press notices, which preface the present edition ; but whether its cir- 
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culation was large or not, we are unable to say, though we know that 
other works by the same author were extensively read at that 
time, and have held their place in the Catholic family library ever 
since. 

We hardly think, however, that the present work, in spite of the 
last word of its title, is well adapted, if at all, to use of families, 
Even with this restriction, however, we think the work is adapted to 
the wants of a numerous class of Catholic readers. For it truly 
contains the Golden Rules of the Religious and Clerical Life; anq 
though from both its title and its form, or style, it would appear to 
have been written for the use of Superiors, all that it contains may 
be read with profit by every member of a community—even by the 
youngest novices. Students in seminaries, too; young priests on the 
mission, pastors and all directors of souls, will find it helpful, in- 
structive, and consoling. 


&* a & 


The Victories of Rome and the Temporal Monarchy of the Church. 
By Kenelm Digby Best, Priest of the Oratory. (London: Kegan 
Paul.) 

This little booklet, neatly printed, on good paper, is the Fourth 
Revised Edition, the first having appeared in 1867, and the third in 
1893. Its object having been from the first to “ Uphold the Cause of 
the Temporal Power” and to stimulate devotion to the Holy See, 
the author considered that the trend of recent events made the 
republication of this little work opportune. 

It consists of only two chapters, or essays. The first, entitled 
“ Historical Sketches and Epochs,” is a brief allusion to the strug- 
gles of the Church with “ Heathenism, Heresy, Barbarism, and 
Statecraft, or Revolution,” and is suggestive of many interesting 
historical facts and questions. The second chapter, on “ The Tem- 
poral Power,” deals chiefly with the events and the policy of our 
present Holy Father, Leo XIII., and is followed by Appendix L., con- 
taining an extract from a sermon by Father Faber in 1861, just after 
the seizure of four-fifths of the states of the Church by the King 
of Sardinia; and by Appendix II., containing an extract from the 
Syllabus of Pius I[X., and a list of errors condemned, concerning 
the Temporal Power, and the Relations of Church and State. 

The little book may be read with interest by all classes of Catho- 
lics, and the reading can hardly fail to produce some of the good 
so ardently desired by its pious author. 


& & & 


That Sweet Enemy. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
Her Father’s Daughter. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. (New 
York: Benziger Brothers.) 
To pass an evening pleasantly, to be carried to Ireland to a 
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comfortable, if rather impoverished, old house filled with the scent 
of lavender and redolent of hot cakes and honey, peopled by dainty 
old ladies with curls and gentle old-world manners, by faithful old 
servants and charming nephews and nieces, read one of Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson’s stories. This atmosphere pervades both of her 
later books, “ That Sweet Enemy ” and “ Her Father’s Daughter.” 
In the former there is the aunt, a belle of other days, bringing up her 
grandnieces and nephews with the aid of an old admirer. The 
prettiest niece falls in love with the man whom she afterward 
discovers is the present owner of the castle of her fathers. She 
vows never to have anything to do with him and pledges herself 
to marry the nephew of her aunt’s old friend. But her love proves 
too strong, and finally she writes her fiancé breaking her engagement 
with him. He never receives the letter, as he dies in battle before it 
reaches him. The heroine is somewhat inclined to be of the “ bear- 
it-nobly-but-fade-away ” sort, and we feel we would have taken 
more interest in the love affairs of her older sister, who tells the 
story. 

In “Her Father’s Daughter” the author has a stronger char- 
acter to deal with, but misses many opportunities for making some 
interesting scenes. The love element is not sufficiently prominent 
for this style of novel—the hero and heroine meeting only three 
times, and then in a most prosaic manner. With this noble girl, 
who gives up so much for her selfish mother’s selfish daughter by 
a former marriage, and the young man tossed up from the stormy 
ocean, we feel we are entitled to something rather more intense than 
the author gives us. However, in reading either of the above books 
we have spent our time agreeably and peacefully with refined and 
entertaining characters. 


& a & 


Warwick of the Knobs. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

John Uri Lloyd has drawn a dismal picture indeed, and still one 
that holds the interest of the reader to the end. It is a powerful book, 
written in strong, terse language, without any apparent straining 
after effect. It is all that it seems to be, standing on its own feet and 
not depending on such words as indigo hills, man-beasts, etc., used 
by so many writers to produce a weird impression and rouse the 
reader‘s feelings to a tense pitch. It is as strong and unbending in 
its treatment as are Preacher Warwick and his doctrine of predesti- 
nation. 

Once begun it will insist on being finished, or will leave the reader 
in a state of unrest until Joshua is driven from his own home, 
and his father and forsaken sister Mary are left among the hills 
filled with the belief that one of them is foreordained for salvation 
and one for damnation. 

The illustrations do not fit the book. Although they are pho- 
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tographs of the Knob country, they are too everyday, too up-to-date. 
It is somewhat of a shock to come on the picture of a colonia] 
cottage which might have been occupied by a gentle old widow, after 
reading the scene which describes the preacher’s fight with him. 
self when considering the taking of Burbridge’s iron-clad oath 
in spite of his Southern sympathies. 


& & a 


Lucius Flavius. By Rev. Joseph Spillmann, S.J. (St. Louis: 
B. Herder.) 

Once the reader has succeeded in storming the citadel of Father 
Spillmann’s book, he will find himself rewarded for his labor and 
the labor become a pleasure. 

The scene is laid mostly in and near Jerusalem, and deals with 
the stirring events incident to the siege and destruction of the city 
by Titus. The principal facts are taken from the historical work 
of Flavius Josephus, “ The Wars of the Jews.” 

Lucius Flavius, “the noblest Roman of them all,” is much im- 
pressed by the actions of some Christians whom he meets in Jeru- 
salem, but his ambition prevents his studying this new religion, and 
it is not until he returns to Rome, where he is imprisoned with St. 
Paul, that he embraces the faith. After the death of Nero he is re- 
leased and returns to Jerusalem, which he enters only after its fall. 
He takes a prominent part in the siege of the city (which is de- 
scribed in a most realistic manner), overcoming Titus’ objection to 
him on account of his religion, by his deeds of valor and by his sound 
advice at the councils of war. 

He married the daughter of a Jewish rabbi who, with his family, 
had become Christians. 

The historical side of the book is served up in such a very 
palatable coating of fiction that we are not cognizant of how much 
we have learned of this period until the book has been laid aside 
completed. 

The characters are very human and it is hard to realize, in spite of 
the customs of the times which are shown in the story, that they 
lived some of them during the life of Christ. 


& & a 


Translation of the Psalms and Canticles, with Commentary. By 
James M’Swiney, S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 

The obscurities and manifold imperfections of the translation of 
the Psalms, as found in the Latin Vulgate and Roman Breviary, 
are painfully manifest to every priest who aims at an intelligent 
recitation of the Canonical office. While the Vulgate as a whole 
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owes its acknowledged excellence to the genius and labor of St. 
Jerome, it is well known that the great doctor’s translation of the 
Psalter, on account of popular prejudice, never succeeded in obtain- 
ing even the tardy recognition bestowed upon the rest of his work. 
In consequence, that part of the Old Testament which, by reason of 
its liturgical importance and intrinsic literary merit, it would be par- 
ticularly desirable to have rendered with elegance as well as accuracy, 
is represented in the official text of the Church only by a poor trans- 
lation, made not upon the original, but upon another translation 
defective in many respects. 

Though this has been long and widely recognized, very little has 
been done to remedy the situation. Through a mistaken and ex- 
aggerated notion of the Church’s intention in selecting the Vulgate, 
most Catholic scholars who have studied the Psalter have felt 
obliged, as a matter of loyalty, to defend, if at all possible, the 
renderings found in the official Text. That these in not a few 
instances represent more faithfully the original reading than does 
the received Massoretic text no scholar will deny, but it is none the 
less true that in the main, the translation of the Psalms embodied in 
the Vulgate is decidedly inferior to the rest of the work, and as 
a faithful rendering of the original leaves much to be desired. In 
this fact the work of Father M’Swiney finds an amply sufficient 
raison d’étre. It is the outcome of studies undertaken with a view 
to clear up the difficulties and obscurities so noticeable in the Bre- 
viary Psalms,and though many of these obscurities are not susceptible 
of much elucidation, being inherent in the original text, at least 
in the form in which it has come down to us, the author has never- 
theless accomplished a praiseworthy task in giving of the entire 
Psalter a translation from the original which throws not a little | 
light on many a passage hardly intelligible according to the Vulgate. 
It is gratifying to see that due consideration is had throughout the 
work for a principle which is too often lost sight of in our devo- 
tional and theological literature, viz., that the only true foundation 
of all Scriptural interpretation is a thorough, grammatical knowl- 
edge of the sense directly intended by the original writer. Thus, 
after speaking in the Introduction on the exalted position of the 
Psalter as the great medium of vocal prayer in the Church, the 
author very justly remarks that “a thorough insight into the literal 
meaning of these spiritual canticles is an essential prerequisite for 
the due understanding of their liturgical use and their prophetic 
foreshadowings, as well as of their inexhaustible wealth of mystic 
law.” Assuredly, it is only on this foundation (the literal sense) 
that we may safely ground the liturgical and mystical interpretation 
of the Psalms or any other portion of Holy Writ. In an Intro- 
duction of twenty-five pages the topics generally treated under that 
head are discussed briefly and judiciously. 

As regards the formation of the Psalter, questions of date, author- 
ship, etc., the various Jewish and Christian traditions are men- 
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tioned, but at the same time the results of modern research receive 
a due amount of implied recognition. Thus it is admitted, as the 
view least open to objection, that the composition and collection 
of the Psalms was the work of several centuries, and the Gradual 
Psalms are allowed to be obviously of post-Exilic origin. Perhaps 
the author is somewhat ultra conservative in seeming to admit the 
trustworthiness of the titles, and thus assigning “ half the Psalter to 
David.” A similar remark might be made in connection with the 
Rabinical Canon, whereby “all anonymous psalms are to be ascribed 
to the author named in the last superscription.” If, as the writer 
admits, “this rule leads to glaring absurdities when applied to the 
later books,” may we not ask if there really be anything trustworthy 
at all in the principle? It is doubtless like all the other Jewish literary 
traditions, none of which are found to be reliable when submitted 
to scientific control. 

After the Introduction the psalms are taken up in their regular 
order, and a two-fold translation is given of each. On one side 
of the page is placed a literal translation of the Massoretic Text, 
while a parallel column exhibits, not the Douay version, but an 
independent English rendering of the Latin Vulgate. The explana- 
tory notes appended to each psalm are brief but suggestive. They 
are partly critical, partly exegetical, such as are found in the ordi- 
nary commentaries, and represent views and explanations derived 
from various sources both ancient and modern. That the author’s 
sole purpose was to make the literal sense as clear as possible, is 
evident from the translation itself, in which a strict, verbatim ren- 
dering of the original is constantly aimed at regardless of elegance 
or literary form: whence it is not surprising that in this respect 
the translation is much inferior to the one found in the Polychrome 
Edition of the Bible. It is also only by keeping in mind the writer’s 
laudable desire to be clear almost to a fault, that we can understand 
why, in a book intended chiefly for the clergy, he gives a translation 
rather than the Latin text of the Vulgate, and especially why he takes 
the pains not only to translate all the Greek quotations introduced, 
but also to transliterate them. In truth, the work will prove useful 
and interesting to not a few among the laity, but it can not fail to 
be particularly welcome to those among the clergy who have neither 
the leisure nor the literary sources requisite to pursue such a study 
of the Psalter on their own account. 








